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We lay today the cornerstone of the University Chapel. 
In accord with the desire of the founder, its tower and vault 
will rise as the “central and dominant feature of the Univer- 
sity group.” It is to symbolize the place of the “spirit of reli- 
gion.” It is to stand for a “feeling” that inspires all its depart- 
ments. It is to tell in its own language that all the work of the 
University “‘is directed to the highest ends.” 

Such has been declared to be the aim of this building. Such 
a declaration would have raised no question when Oxford’s 
towers were rising, when the schools of Paris clustered about 
Notre Dame, or when Harvard was founded, Pro Christo et 
Ecclesia. But the passer-by and even the University member 
today may, I doubt not, have in his mind a question, “Why a 
chapel?” The University stands for science; science and reli- 
gion are at least different in their aims. How then can re- 
ligious feeling inspire all departments of the university, and 
how, in turn, can a scientific spirit find itself completed in 
religion? 

Great questions, these; too great for adequate discussion 
at this hour, or in this day, when science is only in its begin- 
nings, and new reconstruction in religion is yet to come. Still 

* An address on the occasion of the laying of the cornerstone of the University 
Chapel at the University of Chicago, June 11, 1926. 
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we may not wholly ignore them, for they present the problem 
to be worked out if this university chapel is to fulfil the pur- 
poses and hopes which prompt its building. 

The university is in truth not a church, nor is this struc- 
ture a church or a cathedral. The direct and immediate pur- 
poses of the university are the enlargement of knowledge, the 
education of successive generations, and the training of men 
and women for their professions to meet society’s needs. Its 
lecture halls, laboratories, libraries—from Harper and Ryer- 
son to Theology and Billings—speak broadly one language 
and are animated by one spirit. What is the spirit and feeling 
which it is hoped will find its awakening and larger consum- 
mation in this building which seems to bespeak a different 
purpose? 

Before we attempt to answer directly, let us be clear that 
it is the spirit of religion, and religious feeling that we are to 
foster; we do not commit ourselves to any formulations 
through which men in past ages have attempted to symbolize 
this spirit and feeling. The symbols which men have hitherto 
framed to convey what they have deeply felt, or ardently as- 
pired to, or in great moments envisaged, were all for the most 
part conceived in imagery of long ago. They differ in different 
religions. They gather associations of long familiarity and 
deeply rooted sentiment, and tend to be identified with the 
very essence of religion itself. They inevitably come into con- 
flict with advancing thought. But the symbols are not the 
spirit. We remember also that science too has its symbols 
and that some of these are from time to time outgrown. Even 
now it speaks of mechanisms, atoms, and forces without tak- 
ing these terms too seriously, for such terms of the childhood 
of science seem scarcely adequate to interpret the universe as 
it appears today. 

What we have to consider in both science and religion is 
not the symbols, but the spirit and feeling. We know well the 
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spirit of science. It is, in a word, the search for truth. What is 
the spirit of religion? In its deepest root, although not always 
in its visible form, religion springs from a certain divine dis- 
content. Man is, on the one hand, limited; he is a very tiny 
part of the world he sees; his powers are puny; his glimpses of 
meanings are fragmentary; the good he would, he does not; 
he encounters pain and death. Yet, just as truly, he refuses to 
recognize or accept limits to his enterprise of knowledge, his 
control of nature, his achievement of good. He is not content 
to view himself with all his conscious life as a being separate 
and different from this world of movement. He tends to re- 
spond in feeling, and also in action, as if to a kindred and liv- 
ing universe. He may not prove that what is good within him 
will find support and fulfilment in this universe, but he be- 
lieves; and even though it threaten to slay him, he strives to 
maintain his trust, and to help make good prevail. He does 
not rest in any partial version of the total meaning of things; 
he seeks somehow, if not to know, at least to feel life and the 
universe in all their wholeness. 

This underlying root has put forth many forms of stem 
and leaf. It has borne many kinds of fruit. The desire to gain 
the aid of unseen powers, the response to what seemed per- 
sonal behavior in the movement of natural forms, the wonder 
at the season’s changes or the cycle of birth and death, the 
thrill of kindred feeling and ancestral reverence, the aspira- 
tion toward some distant good, the struggle against defeat and 
evil—all these were different gropings of a mind that is lim- 
ited yet not content. But crude as were the beginnings in sim- 
ple rituals or in efforts to interpret them, none the less the 
half-felt, half-imagined companionship with nature kept alive 
the consciousness in man that his reach ever exceeds his grasp. 
They were a constant reminder that man and nature are some- 
how one. If many of those earlier imagined possibilities of 
identification with the universe or of control over its forces by 
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ritual seem now a dream, it is none the less true that this 

dream, in the words of America’s foremost living philosopher, 

“implies a unity with the universe which is to be preserved.” 
As intelligence grew and new powers and objects of desire | 

and aspiration came into view, products of many kinds ap- 

peared. Kinship to a common deity knit tribal members in 

closer ties. Trust in this tribal protector led men to beware of 

offending him by trespass or disobedience. His holiness called 

for purity, and purity was gradually transformed from purity 

of hands to purity of heart. Sabbaths became symbols of 

peace. The second birth, the craving for a union with the 

Deity which would guarantee escape from death, helped man 

in deeper sense to put off his mortality and find release from 

the evil which dogged his steps. To resist death, he reared 

pyramids; to find fitting home for sublimity, beauty, or tender 

grace, he built the Parthenon, the Gothic vaults and windows. 

When he found himself helpless under calamity, a Job, an 

Aeschylus, presented evil and destiny as poignant and tragic 

facts which may not be denied. Yet, on the other hand, faith 

that somehow good must triumph embodied its hopes of peace 

and justice in a vision of a Kingdom of God. Love was set as a 





supreme value in place of power. National bounds and class 


distinctions were crossed. Many a restless soul rose above 
conflicts within and clash of arms without to affirm, ‘‘His will 


is our peace.” In our own country the doctrine that all souls 


are equal before God has been a reinforcement of fundamental 
democracy. Our colleges and universities have, many of them, 


been founded from religious motives. Our philanthropy has 
had in these a principal source. Other values than power, 


wealth, pleasure have been set before men for their choice. 
Despite such contributions of religion in the past, we 


stand today at a turn in religion and society which seems to 
repeat with greater emphasis the question we have already 
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asked, as to the place of religion in the university. For in the 
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extraordinary change taking place in symbols of religion, 
many find it difficult to believe that religion abides while sym- 
bols are changed. The whole system of ideas and imagery 
which has formed the framework and pattern of Christian doc- 
trine for the Western world since Augustine’s City of God is 
now in flux. The thoughtful seek new interpretations of this 
unity of man and his world of ideals, but no new ways of 
thought have as yet met at once the demands of the scholar 
and the claims of the heart which clings to the wonted and 
familiar and fears to lose all if it loses the form. The religion 
of a university chapel may at least avoid this snare. For those 
who have gained in a university even occasional glimpses of 
the long, slow road of man’s progress in religious as well as in 
scientific ideas and have had their look turned also to the rich 
and quenchless life which has been constantly seeking to fulfil 
its visions will not easily confuse symbol with inner reality. 

And a university chapel will not be disturbed by a second 
perplexity in which religion and society find themselves, as to 
social responsibilities which in the past have been carried by 
religion. At present society finds its situations so complex that 
it calls increasingly upon professional and expert aid, or it ap- 
peals to the authority and resources of the state. Or it even 
hopes to abolish poverty and prevent wars by financial and 
economic agencies which have in time past been under suspi- 
cion as anti-social. Now the university itself is taking a lead- 
ing part in just these functions. It is investigating the causes 
of evils which religion has confronted for centuries. It is try- 
ing to understand the forces of the modern city which destroy 
the older bonds and restraints and tend to leave the dwellers 
detached, homeless, religionless, and too often lawless, units. 
Its laboratories aim to make nature the friend of man. Its 
schools of medicine will carry on the ancient task of healing 
and add the newer task of prevention of disease. Its school of 
social service administration fits for the personal guidance and 
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relief which belonged formerly under the cure of souls. It is 
thus directing work to highest ends. 

And yet society dares not trust any of its deepest interests 
completely and unreservedly to a profession. Perhaps it fears 
that head and heart may somehow become separate. At any 
rate, it has refused to intrust justice to the sole guardianship 
of the Jaw, or health to the physician, or education to the 
teacher. It is only through the deeper unities, through sym- 
pathies and contacts of many types, that we supplement the 
abstractness of our special and partial pursuits. It is, then, 
our hope that in our chapel the spirit of service to mankind in 
its special forms will find reinforcement in common purpose 
and feeling; that our partial interests and sympathies will be 
broadened and deepened by contacts with those of like minds 
and hearts; and that the common purpose will find renewed 
vitality and ampler range as the ties which bind mankind are 
felt to be but manifestations of the larger life in which we 
share. 

Yet the central fact as to this building and all the service 
it may render remains to be stated. This chapel is primarily 
for the young. And certainly the young of today have not 
merely the needs of youth in all ages which religion has aimed 
especially to meet; they have peculiar conflicts, some thrust 
upon them by the war, some due to changes in civilization 
itself. They are confronting one of the most fundamental re- 
constructions of morals which the world has known. Inven- 
tions which multiply our powers beyond previous dreams, un- 
exampled wealth and luxury, city life, violent experiments of 
radicalism in Russia, extreme reactions of political conserva- 
tism and religious conservatism in this and other countries, 
the divided attitude of respected citizens toward observance 
of law—all this may well bewilder mind and conscience. 
Youth, we say, should learn from age, but what wisdom has 
age now to offer? Can we wonder if the youth who finds such 
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confusion in the present world should, like Descartes, resolve 
to doubt? 

What has the religion of this Chapel to offer hime 

First, a religion for the young will emphasize open-mind- 
edness to truth of every kind. It will be infused by the same 
experimental spirit which animates the best work of a univer- 
sity in a)) fields. It will be slow to close any door. It will be 
sure of but one maxim, that there is more in heaven and earth 
than is dreamed of in our philosophies. It will be sensitive to 
meanings and values which are not always capable of scientific 
formulation. It will remember that the individual and the per- 
sonal, and therefore perhaps the universe itself, can never be 
exhausted by any of our concepts, for these are only ways of 
looking, which give different facets, not the whole—or, if you 
will, they are cross-sections of the stream whose beginnings 
and future are alike beyond our horizon. It will cherish the 
religious vision in the phrase of Whitehead, as “an adventure 
of the spirit.” 

In the second place, the religion of a chapel for the young 
should present great problems and high tasks. Those who 
know best the character and questionings of students are not 
likely to make the mistake of supposing that religion for the 
young means a religion that is superficial or a call to a life that 
is easy. The danger is rather that we elders conceive life too 
readily in terms of accepted ways, and under the specious 
maxim of being “practical,” fall short of offering worthy ob- 
jects of loyalty and devotion. We who saw the young college 
men and women of 1917 cannot listen patiently to doubts of 
skeptics or aspersions of cynics. The young of today are as 
ready to be loyal to a great cause as they who followed St. 
Bernard to Clairvaux. “Show us,” they say, “the reality of the 
values, the genuine claims of the cause which you offer.” Reli- 
gion in a university chapel may not forget the scientific spirit 
and mistake emotion for intelligent and resolute endeavor, but 
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it will remember also that few great steps forward in human 
progress have been made without vision and enthusiasm. 
Often in history it has been the young who have seen this 
vision and felt the kindling of a passion that breaks new paths. 

Finally, the religion of a university chapel may, through 
worship, unite all the pervasive influences of art to bring in 
fuller measure joy, enhancement, and harmony. This again 
is not a distinctive experience unknown and unfelt by scientist 
and scholar. Each field of nature, each type of language, each 
monument of the past, each institution of human society, 
offers material for fascination and for wonder. Quite apart 
from uses to other ends, there is a delight in discovery, a 
quickening of spirit when hitherto unrelated facts fall into 
order and yield new meanings. We work for the joy of work- 
ing. But the young, especially, find it hard to keep unremit- 
tingly at tasks which in later years will become the very habit 
and structure of body and mind. Indeed, when we consider 
the conditions under which the human body and mind took 
form, and then consider the complexity of the culture which is 
to be mastered and of the morals to which conformity is asked, 
the wonder is perhaps that the young do not oftener grow dis- 
couraged or rebel. 

When relief is sought, it is easy to turn to forms of recrea- 
tion which amuse but give no calm. Perhaps our students need 
nothing so much as the deeper and ordered rhythms of noble 
music, the poet’s imagery, the conflicts and stresses resolved, 
and all the influences transmitted through the arts which in 
such a building will find a fitting home. For these suggest 
meanings not otherwise perceived; they unite in common feel- 
ing; they admit no separation of part and whole, of each and 
all. Even to those who cannot and will not deny the tragic 
sense of life they bring broader sympathy and deeper intut- 
tion. They at once stir and satisfy the divine discontent; they 
open av ay to the experience of God. 
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THE MEANING OF GOD IN MODERN RELIGION 


DOUGLAS CLYDE MACINTOSH 
Yale Divinity School 


This article undertakes to describe precisely what is meant by the word “God.” 
It signifies the Supreme Power, on which we are ultimately dependent; the Power 
upon which we depend for the conservation of values; the Causal Power which con- 
stitutes the universe as it is; the eternally transcendent Ideal; the Ideal Spiritual 
Companion; and the “Holy,” arousing the sense of awe. 

The discrepancies between these various conceptions are pointed out, and a way 
of harmonization indicated by the conception of God as Moral Will, the personal 
companion of man’s inner life. The relation of such a God to the cosmos may be 
interpreted by the analogy of a psychophysical organization, animated by an indwell- 
ing spiritual mind and will. God’s relation to human persons may be symbolized by 
the conception of a spiritual society in which he is the dominant Spirit. 


Are the cosmic God and the God of inner religious expe- 
rience two different Gods, or are they one and the same? 

What we propose to do here is to set forth a number of 
what seem to be religiously valid aspects of Deity, and then to 
inquire how far these various aspects may be brought together 
in a unitary idea of God. We shall be concerned primarily 
with the question as to what God is; only secondarily and 
somewhat incidentally shall we seek to show that God is. 

Our first statements will be negative. No physical thing, 
organic or inorganic, is God. Neither is the sum total of all 
physical things God. In other words, what we mean by the 
term “God” is something different from each and every physi- 
cal thing, whether taken separately or all together, as the 
physical universe. 

Neither “my real self” nor “my ideal self” is God. How- 
ever intimately God may be related to me, God is God and I 
am J. My real self is not ideal, and my ideal self is a fiction; 
whatever may be true of it at some time in the future, at pres- 
ent it does not exist. 

No other human person, historic or contemporary, is God. 
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Neither are all human persons, past, present, and future, 
taken together as “humanity,” God. Humanity is to be 
served, not worshiped; it is not even necessarily to be obeyed. 
Moreover, all humanity is together dependent upon an Other. 

No mere idea in man’s mind is God. Not even the God- 
idea is God, any more than a starving man’s idea of bread is 
bread. 

No ideal, as such, nor any other abstraction, is God. Nei- 
ther is the totality of human ideals God. Not all ideals are 
valid. Even at the most, ideals, as such, are validities, not 
realities; meanings, not existences. They are not what is, but 
only what ought to be. 

Let us come now to positive statements. We shall deal first 
with cosmic aspects of Deity. 

When we speak of God we mean something which, while 
not a physical thing or human person, we take to be at least as 
real as any physical thing or human person. We give a part, 
though only a part, of the definition of the term “God” when 
we say that to be God is to be real, that is, absolutely real, an 
absolute reality. 

What is meant by the term “God” is the Supreme Power 
in reality, that upon which we are all ultimately dependent. 
Such a power undoubtedly exists; we cannot escape the con- 
sciousness of our ultimate dependence. However certain it 
may be that, as free moral agents, we have a measure of inde- 
pendence, we are all aware of the fact that this independence 
is limited; we know that we are not absolutely independent, 
but that ultimately we are absolutely dependent. That, then, 
with reference to which we are absolutely dependent is what 
we mean by “God,” however much or little, beyond this bare 
fact of existence, we may know about this God. Whether it be 
one or many, personal or impersonal, good, bad, or indifferent, 
there is Something upon which ultimately we are absolutely 
dependent. Obviously, too, this object of our absolute de- 
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pendence is in some sense cosmic; if not just the universe, it 
must be a power intimately related to the universe; it is 
through our relation to the universe that we become aware of 
our ultimate absolute dependence. 

But religion is interested, as Hoffding so clearly saw, in the 
conservation of values, and we mean by the term “God” not 
only that upon which we absolutely depend anyway, but that 
upon which we absolutely depend for the ultimate conserva- 
tion of whatever ought to be conserved ultimately; that is to 
say, for the final conservation of whatever is so absolutely 
valuable that its conservation is imperatively and uncondi- 
tionally demanded by everyone who appreciates what true 
values are. Such absolute values, we may believe, are to be 
found in intelligent moral personality and in the relations of 
friendship and love between intelligent moral persons. That, 
then, upon which we depend for the conservation of such per- 
sonal values—and consequently for the conservation of per- 
sons—is God. When we use the term “God” in this sense we 
mean once more a Cosmic Factor, and the only question is 
whether such a cosmic God exists. If we are moral optimists, 
we shall be logical in holding to the existence of this depend- 
able Cosmic Power. More specifically, we are moral optimists 
if we believe that, when our wills are dedicated to what ought 
to be, we have a right to be free from all worry about what the 
universe may do to us and to what we value; in other words, 
that there is a preparedness of spirit possible which will make 
us ready for any possible external event; and this moral opti- 
mism logically involves faith in a Power which is at once great 
enough and good enough (that is, favorable enough to man’s 
true interests) to conserve for man what ought to be con- 
served, and what mortal man by himself is not fully able to 
conserve.’ But whether we can or cannot affirm the existence 


? For a further elaboration of this moral optimism and what it involves for reli- 
gious belief, I must refer the reader to my book, The Reasonableness of Christianity 
(Scribner, 1925). 
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of this God of moral optimism, this Conserver of absolute val- 
ues, it is this that is commonly meant when, in practical life, 
we make use of the religious term ‘“‘God.”’ 

The universal energy, or whatever cause it may be neces- 
sary to invoke to explain it, may also be evaluated as in some 
sense divine, an aspect of Deity. Here we are faced with a 
great variety of partially overlapping interpretations, from 
the “Prime Mover” of Aristotle to such modern conceptions 
as “the Infinite and Eternal Energy from which all things pro- 
ceed” (Herbert Spencer ), “God the Unknown” (Samuel But- 
ler), the “Veiled Being” (H. G. Wells), and the “Integral 
Impetus” or ‘Principle of Concretion,” holding all “event- 
particles” together in the orderly cosmos (A. N. Whitehead). 
A causal explanation of cosmic becoming is reasonably de- 
manded by the rational, as well as by the religious, nature of 
man. 

Furthermore, on any not purely mechanistic interpreta- 
tion of life-processes, an immanent cause of creative or emer- 
gent evolution is called for. This immanent cause is spoken of 
by Driesch as a “primary Entelechy in the universe,’’ not nec- 
essarily creating absolute reality, but ordering certain parts 
of it. Bergson’s favorite term, which he occasionally uses 
interchangeably with the term “God,” is the “Vital Impetus” 
(élan vital). This immanent cause of creative evolution is 
variously described as “unceasing life, action, freedom” and 
as ‘“‘consciousness, or supra-consciousness.” Lloyd Morgan, 
while accepting S. Alexander’s concept of “‘a de facto nisus 
towards Deity” in the universe, regards it as inadequate and 
advances the notion of God as “‘Nisus in Causality manifested 
in all natural events,” and thus “the Source of our own exist- 
ence and of emergent evolution.” 

Before leaving the cosmic aspects of Deity there should be 
recognition of the element of truth in the view of those who 
would insist, with W. E. Hocking, that “the true God is the 
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Whole,” or the Whole “interpreted as divine.” It is true that 
reality as a whole is an object of religious interest, and the 
more unified the totality of reality may turn out to be, the 
more the religious interest will be directed toward this reality 
as a whole. This is true even if we stop short of either the pan- 
theistic interpretation of the universe as God or the mystical 
dogma that God is the one and only reality. 

We now turn from the cosmic aspects of Deity to those 
which are ideal and spiritual. 

The absolute in the realm of values is the divine. This 
absolute ideal, as spiritual, comprises ideal truth, beauty, and 
goodness. These ideals have absolute or divine authority. 
Truth is a divine word. Duty is a divine law. The absolute 
spiritual ideal is worthy of our absolute devotion. When we 
think of religion as relationship to the Supreme Power in the 
universe, the spiritual ideal may not seem to be God in the full 
sense of the word; but when we think of religion as spiritual 
aspiration, it is just this absolute spiritual ideal which is truly 
divine. The divine, in this sense, does not exist, necessarily; 
it subsists as an eternally transcendent ideal; but it subsists as 
an ideal in order that it may be made to exist as a progressive- 
ly immanent reality. 

Spiritual values as immanent, revealed in human life, are 
divine. Such immanent values seem to be largely identical in 
meaning with what is most essential in that ancient religious 
object, the Logos. The eternal ideal, becoming actual as an 
immanent spiritual life in the realm of the intellectual, the 
aesthetic, the moral, the social, or the religious, makes man, 
in so far as the quality of his life is concerned, in some meas- 
ure truly holy, divine. Now no reason can be given a priori 
why these divine qualities should not, in some particular in- 
stance, or instances, emerge within human life in so extraordi- 
nary a degree that the individual would function as a satisfac- 
tory concrete embodiment or revelation of the divine ideal; 
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and in such a case, were it expedient, we might apply to the 
divine qualities which emerge the term used recently by cer- 
tain philosophers (S. Alexander and Lloyd Morgan) in a 
somewhat different sense, viz., the “emergent quality of 
deity.” But it may well be questioned whether such usage 
would be expedient. 

In what have been the most characteristic forms of Chris- 
tian religious experience there is a grace and a saving power 
which come to man in and through the historic Jesus; and this 
grace and power are, in quality and function, divine. The 
spiritual ‘Power, greater than all the world, that was with 
Jesus”—this is Herrmann’s expression—the power which 
gave the historic Jesus moral victory over the world, a spirit- 
ual preparedness for anything that nature or man could do to 
him, the power which through him and the community of his 
followers extends a similar spiritual experience to others, was, 
and is, divine. 

Essentially similar, even if in lower degree, is the saving 
revelation of the divine in other human lives, many of whom 
are themselves essentially the product of the saving power of 
the divine presence in the historic Jesus. 

The “spirit of the group” co-operating to realize the ideal 
is divine. This is the positive and valuable element in the doc- 
trine of such “humanistic” pragmatists as Ames and King. 
When the social group is bound into unity by a spiritual pur- 
pose and mutual good will, the spirit of such a “Beloved Com- 
munity,” to use Royce’s term, is a divine or holy spirit, and is 
susceptible of interpretation as meaning the presence of the 
Holy Spirit, or God. 

In religious communion God is thought of as the Ideal 
Companion of the inner life. It is to this inwardly appre- 
hended Ideal Companion that prayer is addressed; by Him 
that the sincerely repentant sinner feels, when he attains to 
faith, that he is forgiven; it is to Him that he is reconciled, 
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and by His presence that he is encouraged and stimulated to 
ever higher aspiration and fuller attainment. This Ideal Com- 
panion is, on the positive side, what Wells had in mind when 
he wrote of “God the Invisible King.” This Ideal Spiritual 
Companion is not our ideal self, which, as we have seen, does 
not exist; the real self, which we know so well, is far from 
ideal. Psychologically, however, the Ideal Companion is like 
what our ideal self would be if it were real, or like what our 
“higher self”? would be if it were ideal. He is felt to be as im- 
mediately accessible to our consciousness as we are to our- 
selves. Without identifying the Ideal Companion with either 
the fictitious ideal self or the real “higher self,” the religious 
expert can say, “He is as near to me as I am to myself.” In 
Christianity the Ideal Companion is sometimes regarded as 
“the Christ of Experience,” sometimes as the “Comforter,” or 
Paraclete, or Holy Spirit, the same Divine Companion of the 
inner life as was in Jesus Christ himself. 

For experimental religion which has “found itself,” God is 
that dependable Factor which always responds ultimately to 
the right religious adjustment.. This “right religious adjust- 
ment” is a conscious volitional state, characterized by spirit- 
ual aspiration, concentrated attention upon God as the Source 
of spiritual help, self-surrender to God whose will is the moral 
law, an expectant and appropriating faith and a willed re- 
sponsiveness, all persisted in long enough and intensively 
enough to overcome all native or habitual resistance. On con- 
dition of such an adjustment, Reality, or some Factor in real- 
ity (whatever it may be and however it may be related to the 
human mind, conscious, subconscious or unconscious), pro- 
duces in the spiritual experience of the individual a difference 
which lies in the direction of the spiritual ideal. This Factor, 
whether we can know anything more about it or not, is really 
existent and is the God of experimental religion. In words that 
are reminiscent of Matthew Arnold, we may say that there is 
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a Power, not for the sincerely religious mind identifiable with 
ourselves, which makes for righteousness in and through us 
when we are rightly adjusted thereto. 

The Divine, once more, is “the Holy,” that which rightly 
awakens the attitude and feeling of reverence, awe, and wor- 
ship. Rudolf Otto analyzes the Holy, with essential correct- 
ness, into an ideal element (the true, the beautiful, and the 
good ) and a residue which he takes to be the most character- 
istic element in what, in the history of religion, has been felt to 
be the mark of the religious object. This residue, which he 
terms the “numinous,” is that which calls forth “creature 
feeling,” a sense of deep and awe-inspiring mystery, a fasci- 
nated wonder, and other elements of distinctively religious 
feeling. One might almost say that what Otto means by the 
numinous is what remains, or can remain, of the supernatural 
and of revelation in a modern, science-accepting religion; it is 
the supernatural minus the miraculous. It is thus essentially 
cosmic in its significance. Reconstructing the idea of the Holy, 
then, for the advanced spiritual consciousness, we may say 
that it has as its content an ideal or spiritual element—the 
true (or rational), the beautiful, and the good—and at the 
same time a cosmic element, involving reference to the su- 
preme Cosmic Power as revealing itself or otherwise affecting 
human experience. It is this supreme Cosmic Power, upon 
which we and our values are ultimately dependent, which 
wakens, even within the modern mind, the sense of religious 
awe and creature-feeling which are so characteristic of reli- 
gion; and it is only as this Cosmic Power is thought of as char- 
acterized by the ideal spiritual qualities that the modern mind 
can bow before it in worship and absolute devotion. Thus in 
the concept of the Holy, with its elements of the ideal and the 
numinous, we seem to have found the beginning of a synthe- 
sis of the two principal groups of the aspects of Deity specified 
above, namely, the cosmic and the spiritual. 
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We must go more fully into the question whether the vari- 
ous aspects of Deity listed above are mutually compatible, 
and if so, what composite view of God results from their 
synthesis. 

Perhaps the most glaring seeming discrepancy in our list 
is that between God as Absolute Reality and the Divine as the 
Absolute Ideal. In practical life an ideal is that which is not 
yet a reality, but is to be made real. Can God, or the Divine, 
be both an Absolute Ideal and absolutely real? Absolute 
idealists, especially those of the older school, answer in the 
affirmative. They maintain that God or the Absolute is the 
Ideal Reality, the Absolute Ideal realized. But they mean by 
the Absolute an all-inclusive reality, all existence as a unified 
whole. From this point of view there can be no validity, ulti- 
mately, in the moral consciousness; all reality, including each 
and every human being, is, in his true nature, from the abso- 
lute point of view, ideal, eternally perfect; the true ideal for 
everybody is eternally real; there is nothing to do, for all is 
eternally done. Thus what morality and common sense must 
affirm, religion and philosophy, from the absolutist point of 
view, must deny. 

But surely it is not a satisfactory procedure to seek to do 
justice to religion by destroying confidence in the ultimate 
validity of morality. If the moral ideal is absolutely impera- 
tive, it must also be absolutely valid. The discrediting of 
morality is too heavy a price to pay for the vindication of reli- 
gion. The idealistic way of uniting the two concepts of the 
Divine as ideal and the Divine as real is a failure. 

But how can any object continue to be regarded by think- 
ing people as God unless it is thought of as absolutely real 
and at the same time absolutely ideal? Does not religion, 
as worship and dependence, implicitly presuppose the union 
of both qualities, absolute reality and absolute ideality, in the 
religious object? There is a normal alternation in religion be- 
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tween dependence and worship. Religion as dependence uses 
God as means. Religion as worship appreciates God as end. 
Religion as worship demands ideality; religion as dependence, 
absolute reality. The union of these two phases of normal re- 
ligion points to the union of ideality and reality in God. 
Indeed, the motive which leads us to postulate God leads us to 
define what we mean by the God thus postulated, and to de- 
fine that God as the Ideal Reality. Only, be it remembered, it 
is not in the sense in which absolute idealism speaks of “‘ideal 
reality” that we are committed to the use of that term. It can- 
not be an all-inclusive reality that is absolutely ideal or an all- 
inclusive ideal that is absolutely realized; if it were, there 
could be no moral task for either God or man. Once more, 
then, how can we regard as valid both religion, with its postu- 
late of an absolutely Ideal Reality as the object of worship 
and dependence, and morality, with its assumption that the 
absolute ideal is not yet real, but is to be made real with the 
co-operation of human moral agents? 

Paradoxical as it may seem, it is quite possible, without 
contradiction, to maintain with religion that the absolute 
Ideal is already real, a perfectly satisfactory object of reli- 
gious dependence and worship, and to maintain with morality 
that the absolute ideal is not yet real, but to be made real 
through obedience to the moral law. The unifying concept is 
that of moral will. If God is characterized by moral will, he 
may be absolutely ideal in character, and yet his perfect will 
may be still largely unrealized in the objective world. On this 
supposition God, as a Being of ideal or perfect moral will, can 
be trusted and worshiped with absolute satisfaction, while 
there is ample room for the absolute imperative of the moral 
consciousness calling man to a share in the task of making the 
ideal ends of the good will of God actual in the world of human 
experience. 

But moral will is essentially personal, personality being 
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understood to mean, essentially, a being which is conscious, 
self-conscious, and consciously self-directing. If, then, God is 
Moral Will, he must be essentially personal. Superpersonal- 
ity, if intelligible at all, is a self-contradictory concept unless 
it includes personality; we know no higher kind of reality than 
the personal, nor can we imagine any. Besides, as we have 
just seen, the reconciliation of religion and morality calls for 
the interpretation of God in terms of moral personality. 

One of the aspects of Deity specified in our list, it will be 
remembered, was that of the Ideal Companion of the inner 
life. Now God as Moral Personality, absolutely worshipful 
and absolutely dependable, would be ideally qualified to be 
this Spiritual Companion. What if it be He that is so imme- 
diately accessible to us in our inner life, as near to us as we are 
to ourselves? In fact, spiritual religion cannot separate the 
two. It is to the Companion-God, to the inner companion as 
God, that we express our soul’s sincere desire; our highest 
ideal we identify with his will for us; our sin against self or 
others we feel to be disloyalty to him; we learn to love him, 
and we become convinced that he knows and loves us, perhaps 
not so much for what we are as for what we may become; 
when we repent of our sin so sincerely that we can forgive our- 
selves, we become sure that he forgives us; turning to him in 
trust, we experience reconciliation, peace, and fellowship with 
him. 

Moreover, this moral personal God, Companion of the 
inner life, really existent and in character ideal, is qualified to 
call forth from us that “right religious adjustment” which con- 
ditions the religious experience which we have learned to think 
of as moral salvation. Indeed, it is to this Ideal Companion 
of the inner life that the right religious adjustment is con- 
sciously directed. And what might well be anyone’s surmise is 
the assurance of the religious, namely, that the “dependable 
factor” which makes for moral salvation on condition of the 
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right religious adjustment is this same moral personal God, 
the Ideal Companion of the inner life. 

We have still to consider, in the light of this view of God as 
personal, the mutual relation of the spiritual and the cosmic 
aspects of Deity.* The spiritual aspects, the divine in terms of 
ideal values becoming immanent in human life, particularly 
through the spiritual influence of great and good personalities 
and through definite religious experience, are readily inter- 
preted as the progressive realization of the conscious moral 
purpose of God through the immanence of the divine spiritual 
life in varying degrees in the lives of men. But what of the 
relation of this immanent spiritual life to the cosmic aspects 
of Deity? In our examination of the idea of the Holy, it will 
be remembered, we discovered that the religious Object, as 
the Holy, includes, as essential constituents from the point of 
view of modern spiritual religion in vital form, cosmic reality, 
as well as the spiritual ideal. Can we go farther and establish 
on a reasonable basis the surmise that the cosmic and the spir- 
itual aspects of Deity are but different phases of one and the 
same Divine Reality? 

One of the most important identifications for us to be able 
to make between cosmic and spiritual aspects of Deity would 
be between that upon which we depend for the ultimate con- 
servation of our highest values and that dependable factor 
which responds to the right religious adjustment. Is the cos- 
mic conserver of values the God of spiritual religious experi- 
ence? The former we need to believe in; of the latter we are 
in a position to be assured. If the identification can be made, 
we can be assured of both. Now the identification is one which 
can be made, reasonably enough, from the point of view of 


? The solution of this age-old problem offered in the Upanishads, that Brahman 
is Atman, is significant still as bearing witness to the religious need to identify the 
cosmic God and the God of spiritual experience; but to make the identification with- 
out first distinguishing the cosmic God from the cosmos or the God of spiritual ex- 
perience from the self is extremely crude and, from the point of view of morality and 
moral religion, highly unsatisfactory. 
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moral optimism. Briefly stated, the argument is this: Moral 
optimism logically involves the existence of the God we need. 
The God we need must be great enough and good enough to 
conserve for us our highest values. It is reasonable to expect 
that so great and good a God will be able and willing to reveal 
himself, particularly by responding in a recognizable and de- 
pendable way to the right religious adjustment on the part of 
man. But, as we have seen, it has been discovered through ex- 
perience that a God who responds dependably to the right reli- 
gious adjustment really exists. The presumption, then, is that 
the Conserver of Values, the God of moral optimism, is one 
and the same Divine Being as the God of revelation, of reli- 
gious experience, of moral salvation. 

But there are other cosmic elements which must not be 
left out of consideration in determining the nature of the reli- 
gious object. The fundamental cosmic aspects of Deity were 
found to be these: a reality not identifiable with physical 
things or human persons; the supreme factor in reality as that 
upon which we are ultimately dependent; that upon which we 
depend for the ultimate conservation of the highest values; 
the immanent cause of cosmic process in general and of crea- 
tive evolution more particularly; and finally, although more 
ambiguously, reality as a unified whole. A unifying concept is 
called for, to bring together these cosmic aspects and the spir- 
itual phases of Deity; and the one which seems to be most ob- 
viously suggested by the facts is that of a psychophysical 
organism, animated by an indwelling spiritual mind and will. 
This analogy of the organism is inadequate, to be sure, but it 
is undoubtedly preferable to the anti-moral idealistic notion 
of one eternally static, all-inclusive pool of conscious experi- 
ence. The physical universe is God’s holy, awe-inspiring 
body; its energy is God’s physical energy, organically related 
to acentral ‘Loving, Intelligent Will.” In one sense God may 
be thought of as including the Divine Body and Divine Life 
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Force, as well as the Divine Mind and Will. This is the ele- 
ment of truth in “the higher pantheism.” But the real God, 
after all, like the real man, is the spirit, not the body; the per- 
sonal Mind and Will employing the energy for the fulfilment 
of conscious purposes, and not the physical energy itself. God 
being thus reasonably thought of as existing in the likeness of 
man, it is not difficult to believe that man has been made in 
the image of God. The analogy may be carried somewhat far- 
ther. The human mind and will are sometimes more fully 
immanent in the activities of the body than at other times. It 
may be in response to the stimulus of pain or of some other 
sensation that we put ourselves more fully into what our body 
is doing, and sometimes, it would seem, the initiative is with 
the mind itself. Similarly, in response to prayer as the right 
religious adjustment—and no doubt also often or always of 
the “divine initiative’—the immanent Divine Spirit enters 
more fully into the lives of men. From this point of view 
human individuals in their relation to the Divine Body and 
Spirit may be regarded as psychophysical organs—or, better, 
perhaps, as cells—within the one great cosmic psychophysical 
organism. The analogy holds at many points. Man, by tak- 
ing thought, can modify not only his bodily behavior, but in 
time even the structure of his body. Similarly, the immanent 
Divine life can influence conduct and modify character. And 
as the life of the body is able to regenerate mutilated tissues 
and in some organisms entire organs, so there is a healing func- 
tion exercised by the immanent Divine Life, regenerating and 
renewing the spiritual vigor of individuals and social groups. 

But this analogy of the central will and its psychophysical 
organism is hardly adequate for the full setting forth of the 
nature of the relation of God to human persons. It is still too 
external a view that it gives us. We must supplement it by 
means of another analogy, which is also in its turn insufficient 
and in need of being supplemented by the first. We must pass 
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from the thought of a psychophysical organism to that of a 
spiritual society, of which God is the dominant Spirit, or bet- 
ter, to that of a well-beloved family, of which God is the 
Father. But the relation of God to man, while social, is more 
intimate than that of one member of a social group to another; 
and man’s dependence upon God is more permanent, and his 
fellowship with God more intimate, than that of a child in 
relation to his father. 

We have not been concerned, primarily at least, to prove 
the existence of God, but rather to state what we may legiti- 
mately mean when we use the terms “God” and “divine.” 
Many of the aspects of Deity included in our list have been so 
obviously real that proof of their existence would have been 
superfluous. Proofs that God, as described in some of the 
other aspects, exists, is a matter of experience, not argument. 
This is especially true of God as the Dependable Factor, re- 
sponding to the right religious adjustment. In another in- 
stance the empirical proof is necessarily largely in the future, 
our reference being to God as the ultimate Conserver of abso- 
lute values. But while the empirical proof of this idea of God 
is future, the reasonableness of the belief may be inferred from 
the validity of that normal and wholesome life-attitude which 
we have called moral optimism. And in the final synthesis, 
according to which God is viewed as an essentially personal 
spiritual Life, immanent in and using a cosmic body, and re- 
lated to human beings both immanently as a Higher Life, and 
socially as an ever present Perfect Friend, we have what may 
be regarded as a theory which, while not fully demonstrable 
from a critical point of view, is nevertheless a possible and rea- 
sonable interpretation of the outstanding facts and values of 
human experience. 











WHAT IS RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE? 
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Progress in religious education depends upon knowing what religious experience 
is. On this subject there is much confusion and uncertainty. After estimating the 
value and the defects of philosophical deduction, purely descriptive definition, and 
the attempt to establish fundamental postulates, the article undertakes to formulate 
certain principles which may serve as starting-points for the more exact definition of 
religion. The implications of this view for religious education are then discussed. 


I, THE PROBLEM STATED: A SCIENCE OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The history of education may be written in terms of the 
evolutionary control of human experience. Some disciplines 
in the field of education have made more rapid progress than 
others in developing directive technique. The natural sciences 
have labored long and aggressively and have produced well- 
merited methods of controlling their chosen areas of research. 
The social sciences are yet in the anxious stage of adolescent 
trial-and-error behavior. The historian, the sociologist, the 
industrial economist, the political scientist, the psychologist 
are all struggling with inexperience to produce trusted and 
approved instruments of professional endeavor. They are de- 
sirous of finding firm footing on fact, and consequently stand- 
ardized recognition for their fields of human benefaction. 

The religious leader shares this desire for a justifiable 
place in the modern educational fraternity. He is involved in 
the academic shakeup incident to the introduction of the new 
methods of thinking and behaving. Naturalism is supplant- 
ing prescientific supernaturalism. Revelation as a dogma is 
dissolved by critical historical research. The foundations of 
apologetics are shaken under the impact of deliberative ex- 
perimentalism. The new psychology is interested in “looking 
at things not as entities but in relation.” The religious educa- 
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tionalist who courts truth in his professional workshop desires 
to avoid theological enigma and to forge processes of thought 
which commend themselves to his confederates as workable 
tools in an age of expectant scientific control. 

He who seeks to establish a legitimate discipline in the 
modern confederacy of sciences begins humbly. He does not 
know, but he believes he may know, for he has a drive of in- 
terest in a real segment of life-investment. Thereupon he 
fences off this area of experience, actual and potential, and 
begins to set his virgin field in order for scrutinized investiga- 
tion. The religious educator has elected the unsurveyed terri- 
tory of religious experience. In this challenging laboratory he 
anticipates the discovery of fact and principle which will con- 
tribute worthily to the reconstruction of human ideals and 
the execution of the better social will of the world. 

But what is religious experience? Where are the raw data 
to edge the instruments of religious control? This is an em- 
barrassing question for many religious educators today. The 
major premise of their professional discipline questioned, 
their whole fabric of attested truth becomes seriously warped. 
The mystic functions with one postulate; the ritualist, with 
another; the fundamentalist has his peculiar tenet, and the 
Ritschlian, his final test. And so the list lengthens. Until this 
free-lance projection of supposedly authoritative points of 
view is laid aside by the aspiring scientist and a common 
premise of departure determined, the way is barred to the 
creation of a scientific position for educationalists.* Until 
leaders in the religious commonwealth know what religious 
experience is, they cannot affirm what they want to produce, 
they cannot project programs that are purposeful, they can- 
not estimate the fruitfulness of their endeavor. They are sub- 
jected to blind faith or dogmatic absolutism. They lack philo- 
sophical purpose empirically approved. The discipline of reli- 

* Herbert Croly, “Christianity as a Way of Life,” New Republic (July 23, 


1924), p. 238; also David Trout, “The Development of Religious Attitudes,” Ph.D. 
thesis, University of Chicago, 1924. 
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gious education must consciously enter the stream of social 
experience and elect a type of phenomenon by means of which 


it can help promote the development of a better world. 


It is in the effort to preface this problem and to point a 
suggestive way of approach to religious contro) that this 


paper is written. By a science of religious education the writer 
does not mean a patent mechanics of cog and wheel-like ad- 
justments, but a social process consciously adopted and pro- 


moted as a creative force in human progress. The most bal- 
fling question which professiona) leaders face is, What is 


religious experience? Having established this premise, the 
trained student may proceed to the building of his technigue 


of contro) and take his place among other scientists who delib- 
erately serve the needs of men. 


II. SOME TYPICAL METHODS ESTIMATED 

The most popular way of approaching the question as to 
the nature of religious experience is by means of deductive 
reasoning. Let the philosopher define religious experience! 
He has, His voice is legion. The writer passes over his multi- 
tude of answers to question his method. Can there be an ade- 
quate definition of religious experience? A definition of any 
kind suggests a quantum of data common to a)) individuals 
coming within the compass of definition. Is there any one reli- 


gious experience? Js there any one essential in religious expe- 


rience? Who will say? Without being accused of categorical 
remark, is it not fair to affirm that there can be no epitome of 
religious experiences, that “religious experience at its best” 
remains a will-o’-the-wisp; likewise “‘pure’”’ or “adulterated” 


religious experience? Why? Absolutist norms are unknown 
entities in a world, cosmic, biologica), experientia), interpreta- 


tive, in perpetual process of change. “Tt is upon those who can 


fearlessly embrace the doctrine of ‘becoming’ that the life of 


the future waits.” If religious experience is an aspect of per- 


7 Miss M. P. Follett, The New State, p. 90. 
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sonality, then it is as varied as types of personality. Years ago 
Lyman Abbott concluded, “We get out of religion (he might 
have been speaking of religious experience), religions—treli- 
gions that vary according as curiosity, or fear, or hope, or the 
ethical element, or personal reverence predominates.’” Rec- 
ognizing a wide variety of religious experiences, is it not pref- 
erable to resort to description of such types rather than to 
definition of an assumed harmony of all? To define is to dog- 
matize; to describe is to enlighten. 

The following types of religious experience need no la- 


bored description. They are wel) known: that which guaran- 
tees security to the sou) imperiled by misconduct and guilt 


(“salvation from sin”); that which affords fuller feeling- 
tones of life satisfaction (“more abundant life”); toleration 
of a condemned world in anticipation of a new and redeemed 
world which the Messiah will bring (the experience of the 
millenarian); the provision of mystical companionability 
with cosmic reality (“fellowship with God’’); that which ex- 
emplifies Jesus Christ’s life and teaching (the Jesus way of 
life) ; seli-expression of the just and kindly personality in its 
life-investment (“personality” instead of “soul”). The list 
might be extended farther, For, in addition to these common 
types of experience, there are varying degrees of social value 
involved in their expression. For example, a religious experi- 
ence may be registered in the personality as a physiological 
mechanics of response to a well-known life-situation, such as 
a formal recitation in concert with others in a service of wor- 
ship; a religious experience may be motivated in the individ- 
ual and registered in the group in the interests of the self and 
at the expense of the other members of the group, or vice 
versa; and religious experience may be of such a controlled 
nature that it is deliberately directed in the interests of the 
self and the community of persons. Not only are there vary- 

* The World’s Parliament of Religions, 1, 499; cf. William James, Varieties of 
Religious Experience, p, 28, 
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ing types of religious experience, but these types may be ex- 
pressed in terms of graded value for the individual and for 
the associated group. Religious experiences are as multiple- 
faceted and complex as are the vital life-interests and motives 
of human personalities. 

There is apparently no limit to the materials which de- 
Scriptive science may bring in to substantiate its case against 
the deductive discipline. But in defeating the method of the 
older science it has impaired the soundness of its own position 
by indicating clearly that pure induction cannot lead to a syn- 
thesis of materials for the resolution of the meaning of reli- 
gious experience. It can add information indefinitely, but it 
cannot strike off a common denominator for the same. In the 
face of disappointment, using either the deductive or the de- 
scriptive logic, may there not be hope in the estimation of cer- 
tain hypotheses which have wide circulation in current reli- 
gious thinking? 

Two religious postulates stand out in marked contrast 
today. One would require, in order to make experience “reli- 
gious,” that the individual come into helpful relations with 
God or with one of his revelatory intermediaries (the Bible, 
Jesus, the Holy Spirit, in conversion, prayer, worship, or in 
some other striking occasion, such as in sickness or in the face 
of death). By adoption of the other postulate, the individual 
may look upon any experience as religious in degree as it 
proves reciprocally beneficial to him and to the social process 
of which he forms a creative force. The sense of God may or 
may not be a factor in the experience. Immediacy of life- 
values is imperative. 

The former postulate is based on the traditional dualistic 
view of the world. Man’s experience becomes dual as he 
senses two worlds of reality. The Church Fathers assimilated 
this viewpoint from Greek philosophy and have made this 
form of neo-Platonism a cue in Christian thinking to this day. 
Thus arose the dichotomous symbols to represent exclusive 
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experiences: natural-supernatural, temporal-eternal, human- 
divine, secular-sacred, moral-religious, sin-grace, sinner-Chris- 
tian.* The latter hypothesis is based on a scientific view of the 
cosmos: there is only one world—this empirical, evolutionary 
one of which man forms a part; and on a democratic attitude 
toward mankind: the highest value we know is dynamic man; 
the individual achieves personality by interaction with other 
persons and with cosmic objects in the socia) process; conse- 
quently all experience of man is potentially religious. 

Each of these positions has its coterie of disciples. Each 
postulate has well-known sentiments entwined about it. The 
former view ts primarily concerned with the maintenance of 
metaphysical proprieties and determinates; the latter, with 
sociological and ethical values of graded character. The first 
is interested in substantia] “kind” of experience; the second, 
in humanistic “degree” of experience. The older view makes 
the church the divinely elected religious institution in society 
and worship its primary function; the latter suggests that all 
agencies of society may shape religious experience, and that 
the church’s first function is fellowship, and its main objec- 
tive, owing to its accumulation of special values and to its 
consequent achievement of marked social prestige, is to lend 
idealistic dynamic to other institutions serving mankind and 
to continue to project such historic interests as it has gathered 
and as are still of significance for human behavior. The for- 
mer interpretation places unique premium on the “call” of the 
individual to the Christian ministry or to the propagation of 


“This dual interpretation of life-interests tends to breed a religious caste system 
in American life. Christians and children of Christians (who are so labeled because 
they approve the program of the Christian church) acquire a consciousness that they 
belong to a superior class in society. The non-church group is looked upon as in- 
ferior, and consequently to be pitied or to be petitioned to “come up” into the “fel- 
lowship of Christ.’”? “Sharing in the impression of the superiority conceived to be 
universal in his group, the member of the upper class feels securely at ease. If he 
becomes impoverished, immoral, or degenerate, if he is personally a non-entity, his 
badge of caste saves him: he is still reckoned as a member of one of the ‘best fam- 
ilies.’ Rationalizations of this sort serve as defenses against the perception of deeper 
truth” (Floyd H. Allport, Social Psychology, p. 385). 
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the Christian faith in foreign fields—therein are opportu- 
nities for the enlistment of life in “too per cent Christian 
service”; the latter interpretation estimates the worth of all 
professions (including that of ministry or missions) in terms 
of the devotion to mankind that its membership asserts. The 
first position capitalizes self-conscious experience of mystical 
character and glories in communicating it by means of vocal 
articulation; the second position makes as full place for social- 
conscious as for God-conscious experience’ and emphasizes 
gesture and attitude communication. The older view leads to 
superproduction of theological folk-lore; the later develop- 
ment, to alliance with the natural sciences, to enrichment of 
the social sciences, to the deepening of human responsibility 
and good will, to quest for fellowship with a beneficent cosmic 
Companion, and to the enlistment of humanitarian motives 
and social and cosmic skills for the projection of an increas- 
ingly humane and human culture. The former postulate grew 
out of prescientific and imperialistic conceptions of culture; 
the latter hypothesis, out of experimental and democratic 


ways of thinking. 


III. THE METHOD OF HYPOTHESIS AND A HYPOTHESIS 


The hiatus between these two points of view is unbridge- 
able. Some religious thinkers may seek harmonization, but 
the new apologetic is less tenable than its composites. For 
the writer, and, if he estimates advisedly the drift of progres- 
sive thinking in religious circles, for many modernists also, 


° Professor Allport interprets the position of progressive Christians as follows: 
“The progress of the church as an institution of social control is to be sought rather 
from its social than from its religious development. Other-worldliness and the re- 
demption dogma are being quietly ignored by the more progressive members of the 
modern clergy. Such as these have the welfare of humanity rather than the glory of 
God at heart” (writer’s emphasis), Social Psychology, pp. 406-7. Professor Allport 
is forced to suffer this division of interest because his definition of religion limits him 
to a consideration of man’s “social attitude toward the non-human environment.” 
The position presented in this article saves the student this antithesis and provides 
for a constructive basis for religious behavior. 
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there is much to be desired in the position described in the sec- 
ond postulate. Would it be legitimate to adopt it as a working 
definition of religion? This query precipitates the subject of 
logic in religion. Deductive and descriptive methods have 
been found wanting. There is a third alternative: the method 
of hypothesis.° By this method any premise which a group of 
men sponsor may be chosen as a point of departure in scien- 
tific investigation. The writer presents the aforementioned 
postulate as a religious hypothesis. On that basis certain prin- 
ciples require enunciation. 

1. The supremacy of the human personality in the realm 
of religion. Personality is here used as a psychological term 
representing a complex of impulses, motives, attitudes, mem- 
ories, habits, ideals operative in individual behavior. The per- 
son is subject to the laws of social growth. “It is not an ethical 
‘ought’ that conduct should be social. It 7s social, whether bad 
or good.’” And by social the writer means the psychical proc- 
ess of interactionism. Perhaps none has put the phenomenon 
more succinctly than Miss Follett: * 

The individual is a unification of a multiplied variety of reactions. 
But the individual does not react to society. The interplay constitutes 
both society on the one hand and individuality on the other: individual- 
ity and society are evolving together from this constant and complex 

° The definitive logic has the advantage that it serves its sponsors with finality 
(a priori, of course), but it invites dogmatism and divisiveness. The inductive meth- 
od is liberal in spirit, including all the materials men desire to present, but it lacks 
means of normative measurement. The method of hypothesis is saved from the short- 
comings of each of the other logics and yet is as sound in approach to science as the 
experimentalist can desire. Indeed, it may be called “the logical method of science.” 
See article by Ralph W. Nelson, “The Logical Method of Science,” American Journal 
of Sociology, XXIX, No. 5, 553-70. Cf. E. C. Lindeman, Social Discovery, pp. 63-64, 
69 (“a pragmatic interpretation of logic”). Lindeman approves of the tentativeness 
of the methodology of science, but assumes that science is supra-logical. Not only 
may the scientist “interrupt the logician by challenging his premises,” as Lindeman 
asserts, but has not the logician the right to question the use of postulates of the sci- 
entist? These men must integrate their processes of thinking. The method of hypoth- 
esis serves that purpose. 

* John Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct, p. 17. 

® The New State, p. 61; cf. E. C. Lindeman, Social Discovery, pp. 21-22. 
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action and reaction. Or, more accurately, the relation of the individual to 
society is not action and reaction, but infinite interactions by which both 
individual and society are forever a-making. 

The whole person is involved in every act. Not only does 
he engage in overt behavior, but he exercises certain motives 
in relation to the objective in his experience. Not only does he 
employ articulate language in intercourse, but he shares in a 
“conversation of attitudes.” This subjective element—what 
Miss Follett calls “the interweavings of willings’”—though 
difficult to estimate, is of vital consequence in shaping of per- 
sonality. The “becoming” person is the subject of religion. 

2. The person’s evaluational attitudes toward social ob- 
jects constitute the resources of his religious experience. Ideas 
have always played a central réle in religion. By means of 
these media men communicate their meanings. By massing 
them men have constructed their faiths and metaphysics.’ In 
the light of the foregoing view the language of logic must 
recede into a secondary consideration. The prime interest 
focuses in the more vital and creative in experience: human 
impulses defining themselves in social attitudes. Ideas are 
only products of the rationalizing pursuits of personality; 
attitudes are indicative of the drive of the whole personality. 
One deals only with the formal in social intercourse; the other 
is concerned with the dynamic forces of human behavior. Not 
the terms of vocal conversation, but the controls of conduct, 
become the generative interests of the religious educational- 
ist. He substitutes psychology for philosophy in his approach 
to the problem of religion. 


° There are three factors involved when any statement is made or interpreted: 
(1) mental processes; (2) the symbol; (3) a referent—something which is thought 
“of.” The theoretical problem of symbolism is: How are these three related? 

“The practical problem, since we must use words in discussion, is: How far 
is our discussion itself distorted by habitual attitudes toward words and lingering 
assumptions due to theories no longer openly held but still allowed to guide our 
practice? In all our thinking we are interpreting signs. Our interpretation of any 
sign is our psychological reaction to it, as determined by our past experience in 
similar situations and by our present experience” (Ogden and Richards, The Mean- 


ing of Meaning, pp. 382-84). 
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The individual continually defines his life in terms of cer- 
tain attitudes (psychical tendencies to act) toward social ob- 
jects operative in experience. In overt behavior or in specific 
acts new attitudes are fostered. The process is integral with 
life. The objects may be human or cosmic (extra-human), 
empirical or ideal. By virtue of the fact that he lives, moves, 
and has his being in the social process, he discovers certain 
attitudes that give pronounced tang and purpose to living. 
This value aspect of experience is religious and defines for the 
educationalist the field of scientific study. 

3. There are as many varieties of social attitudes in reli- 
gious experience as types of processes involved in the growth 
of the individual personality. 

To illustrate: A man’s attitude toward a doctor, a child, a 
coal miner, a dray horse, a moonlight scene, the heavens, may 
have distinct religious significance. The engineer who for 
years has invested his life and that of thousands of travelers 
in the capacity of a particular locomotive to co-operate in per- 
forming unmeasured service to the public, and who fellow- 
ships it as “she,” is engaged in a life-process of vital import to 
him. There is no interest in the life of any individual that lies 
outside the value realm of religious experience. All experi- 
ence in which an individual participates contributes helpfully 
or otherwise to the growth of personality. In degree as such 
experience is mutually beneficial to him and to his social 
milieu, in that degree is it religious. Such occasions provoke 
revaluation of attitude only when changed factors enter into 
the process to require readjustment of life-controls. 

For the sake of convenience, religious attitudes may be 
conceived of as vocational, i.e., the acquirement and reac- 
quirement of skilled technique in living well; social, i.e., par- 
ticipation with the community of persons in living shared 
experience; and devotional, i.e., the awakening of helpful 
relations with God or with some agent looked upon as his 
mediatorial representative. Under any circumstance a reli- 
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gious experience is one of qualitative, graded, social value. 
Norms of value depend on the age of the individual, primitive 
impulses, sex, skill in living, social culture, vocational enlist- 
ment, health, type of immediate life-needs, method of ration- 
alization. 

4. The experience interpreted in terms of a definite theol- 
ogy is a possible, though not a necessary, type of religious 
experience. To make it imperative today is to invite unwar- 
ranted trouble. Some men have no problem theistic. Others 
have. The latter are honest: they are in quest of a truth by 
which they can live the fullest life. They face a world of fact, 
social and cosmic, which provokes grave problems for them. 
L. P. Jacks has described some of these difficulties in admira- 
ble manner in his monograph, Religious Perplexities. The 
most acute problem he describes in these words: 

Omnipotence and omniscience I could dispense with if need be; the 
disappearance of the Cosmic Potentate would not leave me orphaned; 
the Absolute does not enthral me, and I should suffer no nightmare were 
I to learn that it did not exist. But were I forced to admit that the uni- 
verse as a whole is quite indifferent to this desire of mine to achieve a 
better-than-what-is, that there is nothing in its nature which shares my 
interest in that matter, nothing there that backs me up, nothing to which 
the failure or success of my attempt makes the slightest difference, then 
indeed a dark and cruel blight would fall upon my soul. 

To that blight I may have to submit. But I will not submit until I 
have tested the universe in the only way that is open to me. I will trust 
itasafriend..... I will base my life on the assumption that some- 
where, in the height above or in the depth below, Power is waiting to 
back me up. That Power, if I find it, shall be my God. Is it not reason- 
able to suppose that, if it exists, it will find some means of making me 
aware of its presence? That then shall be my experiment, and I will 


abide by the result.’° 


But Dr. Jacks resolves the problem more simply than 
some of his contemporaries can allow. When he dismisses a 


” Religious Perplexities, pp. 58-39. Years ago J. H. Tufts raised this same ques- 
tion in the light of modern research. Not “Does ‘God’ exist?” But “Is the world in 
which we live one that bears any relation to our moral ends?” (Biblical World, 
XLVI, p. 12). 
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“perplexity” that has required lengthy and painstaking an- 
alysis in a few platitudinous phrases in a single paragraph, 
he underestimates the seriousness of the question he has 
raised. Is it true that “all religious testimony . . . . converges 
toward a single point .... that there is that in the world.... 
which responds to the confidence of those who trust it... . the 
God who is spirit, the God who is love’’?”* Not, assuredly, for 
all good men. To inquire perseveringly and precisely for an 
ethical force abroad in the world akin to that which man is 
evolving is not to be atheistic. It is to be religious in a tre- 
mendous adventure. 

5. This interpretation of human behavior makes poten- 
tially sacred all social contacts between men, and makes expe- 
rience religious, as it is in the socio-cosmic-moral sense utili- 
tarian. Religion thus interpreted becomes an integral aspect 
of all processes of life.” To live is to live valuationally, and 
hence to develop some type of religious life. Ideal living is 
projected as human experience enlarges and as men enlist in 
adventurous quest for the multiple serviceability of the phe- 
nomena of social intercourse. 

6. Eugenics is the handmaid of religion. Good human 
stock is the prerequisite of the development of sound person- 
ality. 

7. From the point of view of this article it becomes the 
regal task of men to co-operate to defeat the powers of dis- 
ease, ignorance, injustice, hate, sensuousness, fatalistic cos- 
mology as they come to functional expression in persons and 
in institutions, and to stimulate activity in the interests of 
health, education, good will, culture, cosmic fraternity, in 
order that religious experience may have more free and fruit- 


“LL. P. Jacks, op. cit., pp. 60-61. 


™ “Religion is not something apart from experience, but a part of experience, 
. It is not an aside, or a luxury, or any other sort of addition to the common 


life, but just life determined to fulfil itself to the utmost” (George A. Coe, Social 
Theory of Religious Education, pp. 141-42). 
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ful interplay in the execution of better personality and of 
more idealistic social camaraderie. 


IV. RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

The slogan ‘Religious education: a knowledge and appli- 
cation of the principles of the Christian religion” may serve a 
popular, but not a technical, need. There is no quantum truth 
to be “applied.” Moreover, persons do not thus grow. There 
are human lives to be reciprocally related in increasing har- 
mony. First principles unconsciously assumed as fixed are 
therefore beside the mark. The educationalist will choose cer- 
tain postulates for his science. These instruments are subject 
to change or disuse as experimental results indicate and as 
trusted information from allied fields of science suggest. “The 
tentative method,” this is,** but it invites opportunity to de- 
fine, redefine, and refine the tenets of religion in terms of 
sound research and in favor of well living. 

Is not this principle admirably illustrated in the changing 
content that the word “religion” has come to connote in recent 
years? Not long since, supernaturalism determined the mean- 
ing of religion. Coming to terms with natural science, the reli- 
gionist chose to consider his discipline as man’s “social atti- 
tude toward the non-human environment.”** With the advent 
of the study of the history of religions and the necessity of a 
more comprehensive attitude toward religion it has been con- 
sidered under many captions; a recent one: “a co-operative 
quest for the good life.””’ Since the social sciences have stim- 
ulated striking humanistic interests in religious leaders there 
is a distinct tendency for these men to elect a hypothesis which 
will give more consideration to the idealistic factors in the 


* Charles H. Cooley, Social Process, chap. i. 

* A.C. Watson, “The Logic of Religion,’ American Journal of Theology, 
XX, 98. 

* A, E. Haydon, American Review, I, 85. 
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work-a-day processes of social evolution.’ The writer has 
sought to articulate this trend in the postulate he has pre- 
sented in this article. 

Religious education, as an applied science, is dependent 
for materials upon the disciplines of psychology, sociology, 
biblical interpretation, church history, economics, politics, 


‘ etc. It wil) employ deduction and description in keeping with 


the laws oi the logic of science. This method respected within 
its own field of endeavor, religious education depends on other 
allied sciences to employ in their investigation, In return, it 
wil) contribute to the confederacy of sciences enhanced value 
of the human personality, more inclusive laws of social growth, 
faith in cosmic behavior, and types of organized effort to 
achieve these humanistic (and divine) ends. 

The exponent of “set apart” religion may maintain that 
the writer holds a fallacious position. He may claim that this 
article projects a philosophical theory about the primacy of 
psychology in religion to repudiate the historic prestige of 
religious metaphysics. If by “philosophy” the critic means 
“pure acts of reason,” the writer is at a loss to understand 
man’s rationalizing process. If philosophy is based on a hypo- 
thetical premise giving promise of empirical defense, then the 
viewpoint in this article is tenable. That premise is that we 
understand human and cosmic behavior by direct recourse to 
the controls that operate in social interactionism, not by ref- 
erence to a priori knowledge. Such limited knowledge as we 
have is a sequence of this process, not a determinant of it. If 
there be a shred of virtue in a defense logic, then the writer 
would exercise it in favor of religious relativism and the pos- 
sibility of perennial human progress. 


77 A most suggestive analysis of this social evolution is to be found in the arti- 
cle, “The Historical Study of Religion,” by Shirley Jackson Case, Journal of Reli- 
gion, I, No. 1, 12-13. 








WORSHIP IN ITS PHILOSOPHICAL MEANING: 


CHARLES A. BENNETT 
Yale University 


Worship is a period of pause in the current of living marked by absence of 
effort. (1) In worship we make ourselves receptive in order that our wills may be 
commanded from without. (2) Worship is not simply the apprehension of power, 
for, while power may produce fear, it does not produce the holy fear characteristic 
of religious awe. (3) Worship is marked off from contemplation of beauty by its 
renewal of moral energies. 

Worship yields at the same time the consciousness of one’s defects and the in- 
spiration to overcome those defects. It answers skeptical questions as to why we 
should take our work seriously by creating faith in a better life. It furnishes single- 
ness of aim and saves from the pessimism of disillusionment. It substitutes creative 
inspiration for heroic resolve. 


The word worship usually connotes the expressive side of 
religion: it is religion in act. God is a being in whose existence 
we may believe, about whom we may feel intensely, but he is 
more than that—he is a being about whom something has to 
be done. The deeds of religion in all their bewildering diver- 
sity constitute the first and most obvious meaning of worship. 
It would seem, therefore, that our study ought to be induc- 
tive. Beginning with the outward manifestations, with pro- 
pitiation and sacrifice, with confession and penance and 
prayer, with sacrament, thanksgiving, sacred song and dance, 
we should have to work our way in toward the inner signifi- 
cance of these varied forms of ritual and cult. This, however, 
is not the method that I propose to adopt. I am going to make 
the assumption that worship, wherever you find it, is one 
thing, that it is one in intention, however manifold its outward 
expressions may be. If we are justified at all in classifying 
these various expressions as forms of the same thing—namely 
worship—that means that we are able to recognize them, how- 


1 This article is the substance of a lecture delivered for the Lowell Institute in 
King’s Chapel, Boston, February, 1925. 
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ever vaguely, as forms of a universal human need or a univer- 
sal human ambition. What this ambition is, what man is try- 
ing to do when he worships, is the problem to which we ad- 
dress ourselves. 

Before coming directly to that task there is another as- 
sumption implied in our method which must be declared. I 
assume that any man can go far toward discovering the gen- 
eral significance of worship simply by reflecting upon what it 
means in his own experience and in the experience and prac- 
tice of his own community. And this assumption is legitimate. 
For, indeed, unless we can discover a clue to the meaning of 
worship in ourselves we shall never discover it by debauching 
ourselves upon the findings of the anthropologists or steeping 
ourselves in the history of religions. 

Grant me then that each one of us, as human, possesses 
some intuitive knowledge of what worship means. My meth- 
od will then consist simply in asking you to follow me as by 
reflection and self-examination I try to make that vague ap- 
prehension more definite and more clear. 

The moment of worship whether involuntary or voluntary 
is a moment of pause in the current of living. We are shaken 
free from our habitual preoccupations or from our customary 
way of valuing things. Thus we come upon some chance deed 
of heroism, hear the laugh of a child bubbling up from some 
pure well of delight, catch ‘a sunset touch, a fancy from a 
flower bell.”’ We are taken out of ourselves and our whole 
being goes out in joy and adoration to the source of these 
things, to a universe in which they are possible. Here is wor- 
ship in its instinctive form. Here is religion lyrical and ex- 
clamatory. But even at this level worship sets up a contrast 
between the self of every day with its ordinary concerns and 
its ordinary standards and a self at once more real and more 
clairvoyant. In voluntary worship this pause is deliberately 
instituted. When we come to seek the reason may we not sur- 
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mise that it is because we have found the secular routine un- 
satisfying, because we need to be lifted out of ourselves? The 
need for worship is perhaps a symptom of some defect, actual! 
or possible, in the life of action. For the moment I do not in- 
quire what the trouble may be: Isimply note the obvious fact 
that we are brought, or bring ourselves, to a stand in order 
that we may do—what? How do we fill the carefully culti- 
vated interval? That is precisely our problem. 

A useful way to seek an answer is to contrast the interlude 
of worship with some other types of interlude with which it 
may seem at first sight to have affinities. We may thus dis- 
cover what worship is by learning what it is not. I shall essay 
three such major refinements of meaning. 

The life of practical effort is exposed to a well-known dan- 
ger. Seriousness and intensity of purpose may cause the will 
to lose its sense of direction. Means get turned into ends, our 
gods become idols, we lose perspective—these are familiar 
names for the enemy. The time-honored remedy or precau- 
tion is that we should stop and think, and take time to remind 
ourselves of the proper ends of our conduct and their relative 
importance. Now of course some such discipline is a necessary 
factor in the art of living well and most ethical systems have 
recognized this. There have been periods in the history of 
ethical speculation when it has been given special emphasis. 
For example, I think this is what Socrates meant when he 
said that virtue is knowledge. The essence of vice was poor 
marksmanship, caused by a temporary obscuring of moral 
vision. The function of the moralist was, by dialectic, to re- 
move the cause of the obscurity. Virtue would follow auto- 
matically from the lifting up of the mind to the contemplation 
of the moral ideals. You find it in the Buddhist monk’s in- 
sistence upon “right mindfulness,” that practice of saying to 
oneself, ‘‘Behind the thought there is no thinker, behind the 
deed there is no doer, behind the speech there is no speaker.” 
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It is exemplified in the Stoic warning against the tendency to 
be carried away by false impressions, and something very like 
it reappears in William James’s chapter in his Psychology 
where he points out that weakness of will is a failure of atten- 
tion, a losing of the right idea. 

Now our first attempt to differentiate the meaning of wor- 
ship may be put in the following form: How does worship 
differ from reflection, from the stopping and thinking in order 
to redirect our wills? 

In reply I should say that the trouble with the life of 
action to which worship is the corrective goes far deeper than 
any mere forgetting of the ends of conduct. Forgetting, after 
all, is only a failure in technique, a trouble that concerns the 
means to ends whose value and authority is already presup- 
posed. When a Socrates tells us to lift up our minds to the 
contemplation of the moral ideals he does not call in question 
the worth of those ideals. But suppose that the value of those 
ends has ceased to convince us, how can the device of recalling 
them to the foreground of attention restore our faith in them? 
Bitter experience has taught us the futility of that policy. 
We know that there is good in our fellow-men; we know that 
nature is beautiful; we know that our work is worth doing. 
Yet there are times when we can see men only as insects walk- 
ing, when the beauty of nature refuses to come home to us, 
when we cannot recover the spontaneous sense of the value of 
our work. We only bedevil ourselves when we try to force 
conviction, assuring ourselves that we ought to believe in 
these things. For our discomfiture is simply this: we have 
fallen out of love with our world. It is hopeless to try to 
argue ourselves into love with it again. 

I suggest that the need for worship arises at that point 
when all moral inspiration flags, when the worth of practical 
effort as such becomes doubtful. I say practical effort as such, 
because it is not only the man whose life is aimless or devoted 
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to small and unworthy ends who needs to worship. The right- 
eous need it too, and know that they need it. ‘‘We do not pre- 
sume to come to this thy table, O merciful Lord, trusting in 
our own righteousness .. . .”” Worship detaches us from our 
most esteemed concerns, from profession, from business, from 
our careers political or domestic, from our moral seriousness 
itself, as though the value of all these secular ambitions had 
been called in question. 

If this be granted we can make two statements about wor- 
ship, one negative, the other positive. First, then, the motive 
of worship is not moral. We do not worship, as we take a holi- 
day, in order to return re-equipped for the tasks of living, 
with a clearer vision of our ideals, with invigorated enthusi- 
asm and stouter loyalty. These may well be the result of wor- 
ship: they are not its object. Worship cannot be regarded as 
the servant of work if the value of work has already become in 
our eyes tainted and suspect. 

Worship then is presumably more simple and disinterested 
in intention. Can we make out that meaning? This brings us 
to our positive statement. In much of life we have to walk by 
faith rather than by sight. The value that persons and things 
have in our eyes is in part both created and maintained by 
some deliberate thrust of attention, some exercise by us of the 
will to believe. Life itself, perhaps, is like a game whose worth 
cannot be proved in advance to the timid and hesitating soul, 
but will declare itself only to those who will perform some ini- 
tial act of faith and plunge into the game. Thus commitment 
first and afterward conviction seems often to be the rule. 
Faithfulness sustains us when insight fails and duty keeps us 
going when passion has subsided. Yet we know in our hearts 
that this order is perverted and that this way of life is a second 
best. Love is better than duty, and sight than faith, and con- 
viction than will-to-believe. 

Worship, let me say, aims at the first best in these things, 
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it looks for a vision, a vision of some convincing object of 
value. In worship we do not constrain, we are constrained. 
Work is done upon us from without. The success of it is not 
an evocation by us but an evocation from us. On its voluntary 
side it is preparatory in intention, seeking to establish such a 
condition of receptivity that a revelation may be vouchsafed 
to us. It is not a stamping in or a reinforcement of ideals, it is 
rather an elaborate effort to displace all effort in a vision 
which comes home to us with such vehemence that it may well 
prove to be the source from which all ideals draw their vi- 
tality. 

We may seek to clarify this account further by taking up 
the second of our three promised distinctions. I wish to con- 
sider the theory that power is especially apt to arouse the im- 
pulse of worship. Here is a quotation from a writer who holds 
this theory. 

We are all worshippers of power, of mere and sheer power. We are 
too apt to suppose that worship is worship of the good. We have learned, 
indeed, that that is not so with the worship of savage or primitive races. 
Nor is it so, I believe, with a large part of the worship of the so-called 
higher races. The darling of man, like that of nature, is still the strong- 
ea Nothing commands such devotion as power, and the devo- 
tion is legitimate. Goodness must stand in the cold disconsolate; and it 
is only loved when it is seen to be a higher power than mere power. 
Similarly in nature. The storm, the cataract, the avalanche, the terror 
of deep and height—all these instruments of Satan are in greater or in 
less degree worshipped by all men. They are worshipped because they 
are power. 


This analysis seems to me inadequate. There is an ele- 
ment in the experience of worship which the experience of 
power does not contain. What is that element? Let us try to 
recall to our minds how we feel in the presence of some display 
of power, say a violent thunderstorm. Let us set to one side 
whatever associated emotions of the beautiful and the sub- 
lime may have been aroused in us, so that as far as possible 
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we may have before our imaginations just the consciousness 
of sheer power. I think we shall find that our dominant feel- 
ing is that of being intimidated. We become acutely conscious 
of our own utter helplessness. We want to cower, to run away, 
to hide. Between nature and ourselves has opened a gulf, a 
gulf that cannot be closed. That is the source of our terror 
and discomfiture. But this is not worship. The thunderstorm, 
however violent, does not touch the religious nerve in us until 
it has ceased to be a display of merely natural power and has 
begun to suggest some Being behind the thunder at the hint of 
whose presence we quail. If now this experience is an incip- 
ient form of worship it is because we are conscious of a gulf 
that not only can, but ought to be closed. Our estrangement 
from our world is now not simply an overwhelming fact: it is 
an estrangement which has a moral meaning, one which con- 
demns us. We stand not now merely in the presence of power, 
but in the presence of some Being upon whom our destiny de- 
pends and who is now judging us. It is not simply that we are 
other than our world: the situation is worse: we are not right 
with it. Something has to be done to overcome that aliena- 
tion. 

We may express this conclusion differently by saying that 
while power thrusts us away and down, that which we wor- 
ship instigates some movement of approach on our part; for 
deeper than any discord is our knowledge of some potential 
harmony. And it is this, in turn, which distinguishes the fear 
of God from the fear of power. The latter is paralyzing, 
craven, ignoble; the former is a holy fear and trembling, ex- 
pressive not of our helplessness, but of our unworthiness. 

It is as we dwell upon the meaning of that term unworthi- 
ness that we shall discern in what way our discussion of the 
experience of power contributes to our understanding of wor- 
ship. We shall miss, I believe, its characteristic quality if we 
try to read into it any strictly moral meaning. It does not 
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necessarily imply a consciousness of sin or wrongdoing. Re- 
morse, guilt, repentance—to feel these things is not to feel 
unworthy. The lover traditionally feels unworthy in the pres- 
ence of the beloved, although he may not be thinking of his 
moral failures at all. Rudolf Otto in his book, The Idea of the 
Holy, contends that the real meaning of unworthiness has 
been preserved in the doctrine of Original Sin. The doctrine 
asserts that sinfulness is determined not by conduct but by 
status; that it refers not to what man has done but to what he 
is. This, says Otto, is a true account of immediate religious 
experience. The finite human being, just as he stands, with 
all his qualities good or bad, feels himself reduced to utter 
insignificance by contrast with the Perfect. Adopting this in- 
terpretation, I would say that the sense of unworthiness that 
besets man in worship, filling him with fear and trembling 
even as he approaches Divinity, is the negative aspect of 
man’s recognition of God’s presence. Now as worship grows 
away from the instinctive to the deliberate, becomes self-con- 
scious and learns to read its own meaning, this sense of un- 
worthiness takes on the form of a deliberate renunciation of 
all finite aims and pretensions. This is what the mystics called 
“self-naughting”—a complete abandonment of the attitude 
with which we normally face the work of life. That attitude 
means taking ourselves and the ends we set before us seri- 
ously. It means living in the light of a considered judgment of 
the value of our work. It means earnestness, responsibility, 
independence, self-reliance. Worship sounds the knell of this 
attitude. In worship we are chastened. We are brought to a 
state of mind at once simple and receptive in which we are 
ready to discard all those artificial standards by which our 
worth is customarily judged. We submit ourselves to some 
such ultimate estimate of what we amount to as may come 
home to one who finds himself in the presence of the being of 
supreme value—God. 
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If in strictness we have no right to speak of the worship of 
power, how does the matter stand with regard to that other 
familiar expression, the worship of beauty? I shall try to show 
one respect in which the religious differs from the aesthetic 
experience and with this third distinction before us I shall 
summarize what we have learned about the positive meaning 
of worship. 

On first thoughts, beauty would seem to satisfy our re- 
quirements for a proper object of worship. Beauty is an im- 
mediate and convincing revelation of value. Its worth, like 
that of pleasure, does not need to be proved: it is self-demon- 
strating. It does not depend on our co-operation in the form 
of some prior consent or acknowledgment. Beauty commands 
that acknowledgment. It speaks with authority. This is why 
the moral appeal often first wins power over the mind only by 
being presented in an aesthetic form. To go straight, to live 


clean, to live hard—language such as this may succeed when 
the ethical imperative fails to exert an influence. In the sec- 


ond place, beauty humbles us, shows what a distance separates 


us from itself. It is too much for us, not merely quantitatively, 
in the sense that we cannot take it in, but qualitatively, in 
the sense that it dwarfs us momentarily into insignificance. 
Thirdly, beauty often not only creates this pathos of distance, 
but evokes a desire to close up the distance. We want, as the 
Greeks put it, to be assimilated to beauty. What longings 
does not the line of the distant hills stir in us—to become one 
with them, to be lost in them? The desire may take the more 
familiar form of an aspiration such as “I wish I could paint 
like that”; it may even be detected underlying the spontane- 
ous impulse to take a photograph of the beautiful object. It 
is as though we confessed that if we cannot identify ourselves 
with beauty we at least want to imitate it. 

I admit these resemblances between beauty and the ob- 
ject of worship, and yet upon closer scrutiny I am inclined to 
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doubt whether the religious and aesthetic attitudes coincide. 


I will touch only on the last point, the tendency to imitate. 
That, on the face of it, does not seem to be a universal or in- 


evitable result of the aesthetic experience. I recall those expe- 


riences of transcendent beauty, the immediate and dominant 
effect of which has been to fill one with a sense of the futility 


of all endeavor. Here is indeed perfection, but perfection that 
has descended from its own superna] sphere to gladden the 
heart of mortals, a gift, an apparition that stays for but a 
moment to leave us tormented by the glimpse of a heaven for- 
ever out of reach. Earth is but the more earthy after that. 
Another illustration of my meaning is found in the fact that 
a character in real life or in fiction may readily win our aes- 
thetic approval without provoking either the desire to imitate 
that character or any feeling of compunction in not imitating 
it. Milton’s Satan is a figure of splendor and beauty. From 
this point of view I can see clearly enough the contrast be- 
tween him and me, and the contrast is all in his favor, yet I do 
not feel urged to make good the discrepancy by trying to be- 
come like him, nor does this moral coolness or detachment 
constitute any self-criticism. In short, it is not possible to 
make any simple formulation of the effect of beauty. It may 
arouse the desire to imitate, but on the other hand it is just as 
likely to pass either into its own form of Platonic otherworld- 
liness or into a completely detached contemplation. 

Beauty, let me say, may well bring us to a point of rest, 
but the essence of worship is to bring us to a point of rest 
which is also a point of departure. In worship the will as it 
were dies, but only to be born again. That which does not 
issue in devotion is not worship. And by devotion I mean that 
reinterpretation arid that enhancement of all our special inter- 
ests which comes from their having discovered a common 


meaning. There is no certainty that beauty will do this, for 
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far from conferring a new birth on these interests it may com- 
pete with them and even destroy them. 

Let us now sum up briefly our results as far as we have 
gone. Comparing worship with reflection or the lifting up of 
the mind, we found that it differed from this by the absence 
of effort. In worship we make ourselves receptive in order 
that our wills may be commanded from without. Studying 
next the implications of the expression “the worship of power” 
we found that, while power may produce fear and trembling, 
it does not produce that holy fear and trembling characteristic 
of religious awe. Finally, we saw that worship is marked off 
from the contemplation of beauty by its renewal of moral 
energies. 

Voluntary worship, then, let us say, is a deliberate under- 
taking to recover an unforced and convincing vision of an ob- 
ject of supreme value, a vision in which we are chastened and 
realize our unworthiness, and from which we carry away the 
spirit of devotion. 

Thus far we have been trying to make out the meaning of 
worship by considering it as an attitude of mind and trying to 
bring into relief its main features. I pass now to consider how 
worship is related to other human interests in the general 
economy of living. What then is the connection of worship 
with the rest of life? What are its fruits? 

The first that I propose to mention is not easy to define, 
for it is not readily describable in terms of any manifest util- 
ity. I refer to the feeling of unworthiness. I have insisted that 
worship involves a complete surrender of voluntary effort in 
its particular forms, including even moral effort. The inten- 
tion of worship is not moral. We can therefore hardly hope to 
define its success in moral terms. What then are we to make 
of this sense of unworthiness? To begin with, we know what 
it is not. It is not self-conscious humility of the Pecksniffian 
sort. There is no element of pose in it, for the fear and trem- 
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bling which characterizes worship is governed throughout by 
the thought of the Divine Being who may not be otherwise 
approached. Nor is it moral nihilism; for we know well 
enough that the will in us is not to be permanently abolished 
but only temporarily suspended. The point of rest to which 
worship brings us is, as I have said, also a point of departure. 
But if you ask me why it is good to reach that point of rest, I 
should answer that it is good to know where one stands, good 
to know what we really amount to, if to anything. There is 
here, I believe, the satisfaction of a profound human need, the 
need to measure ourselves against something ultimate. The 
normal human standards by which we judge our success, by 
which we maintain our self-respect are, after all, not ultimate. 
No man, however successful he may be, can have failed at 
some time to feel that there was something accidental, arbi- 
trary, or insecure about them. That is why we pay our trib- 
ute, openly or in secret, to the achievement of the pioneer, the 
lumberjack, the sca captain, the mountain climber, for these 
men have measured themselves against nature without being 
found wanting. “I don’t like work—no man does,” says one 
of Conrad’s characters, “but I like what is in the work—the 
chance to find yourself, your own reality, for yourself, not for 
others, what no other man can ever know.” Nature is the sort 
of ultimate for which we hunger. Worship subjects us to a 
more searching test. Here we stand stripped of all pretension, 
of all artificial merit. We are thrown back upon our bare sub- 
stance. This is a point worth reaching for the human being. 
The solemn exultation without which no man can unre- 
servedly confront the Real marks an achievement which is in- 
trinsically valuable irrespective of any specific moral conse- 
quences. 

Having admitted this, we may go on to enumerate some 
of those consequences. Worship gives the individual a grip 
upon himself and upon his world. It furnishes some ultimate 
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thrust for voluntary effort as such. It serves not so much to 
reinforce any specific moral ideals as to provide general 
moral traction. If any final confidence in regard to the value 
of human effort is attainable I should look to worship to sup- 
ply it. Again, worship makes for a certain fearlessness and 
originality of judgment. Its intention has been to submit the 
individual to a more searching test than society can provide. 
We may profess to scorn as crude and primitive the judgment 
which the hardy pioneer passes upon what he calls the soft- 
ness and shams of civilization, but we know well enough that 
if there is anything flabby or artificial in our conventional 
valuations, such a man is well qualified to expose them. Some- 
thing of that same temper of mind that we attribute to the 
pioneer is a fruit of worship. If worship is the thing I take it to 
be, then we should look to it to set a fresh and invigorating, if 
disturbing, air moving about our accepted standards. It 
should make for independence of mind; it should create that 
kind of rebel who is not only rebel but prophet as well. 

In distinguishing religious worship from the worship of 
beauty we saw that the latter might well exhaust itself in a 
mere gazing. The effect of beauty may be to entice the mind 
into a more absorbed contemplation; it need not enlist the 
will into its service. In short, it may be a point of rest and not 
a point of departure. But worship, we think, is a beginning as 
well as an end. If it is the vision of some eternal good, it is 
also the birth of a need to work that good out in the order of 
time. That which cannot command our devotion is no true ob- 
ject of worship. The devotion of which I speak is not a deliber- 
ate policy: itis derivative: it is a necessary consequence of ulti- 
mate religious conviction. It is that temper of mind that ena- 
bles one to face reality, knowing that to do so is good. Let me 
illustrate what I mean. We are sometimes told that it is better 
to live in a world of realities however painful than in a fool’s 
paradise. We are urged to seek the truth even though it will 
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hurt. “Maturity,” it has been said, “is marked by the prefer- 
ence to be defeated rather than have a subjective success.” 
But how, we may ask, is such a policy of unreserved commit- 
ment to the truth and its consequences to be justified? If we 
are tempted to reject maturity because the price seems too 
high, if the skeptic says to us, ““Ye shall know the truth and 
the truth shall drive you mad,” what reply can be given to 
him? If a man honestly prefers what you may choose to call 
the anodyne of superstition and the warm shelter of illusion to 
facing the cosmic music, how can you dislodge him from his 
position? To call his attitude cowardly or soft is not a suffi- 
cient criticism. For the skeptic is asking the question, How do 
you know the truth is good for us? And the demand behind 
his question is a legitimate one: the demand that man shall 
live by conviction, by sight and not merely by faith. Now it is 
this demand that worship seems to me to satisfy. It gives the 
ultimate justification in theory and in fact for living hard, for 
facing with openness and confidence of mind whatever of evil 
and ugliness the world now or in prospect may contain. Ina 
memorable passage William James referred to 


those rare moments when the soul sobers herself, and leaves off her chat- 
tering and protesting and insisting about this formula or that. In the 
silence of our theories we then seem to listen and to hear something like 
the pulse of Being beat; and it is borne in upon us that the mere turning 
of the character, the dumb willingness to suffer and to serve this universe, 
is more than all theories about it put together. 


That dumb willingness to suffer and to serve this universe, 
that spirit of devotion, in so far as it is more than a heroic reso- 
lution, is a gift of worship. 

I have attempted so far to describe two of the chief contri- 
butions that worship makes to the art of living well: first, the 
sense of unworthiness, with its two derivatives, confidence 
and fearlessness of judgment; second, a spirit of devotion. I 
pass now to consider a third and last contribution—singleness 
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of aim. Let me try to show first how singleness of aim disap- 
pears under the strain of responsible living and then how it is 
recovered through worship. 

It will be admitted that the first requirement for good 
work, as for happiness, is wholeheartedness. We must be in 
earnest about a thing if we are to make a success of it, and 
that means that there must be no mental reservations, no 
doubts, no self-deception, no ironical detachment. These 
things spell histrionism and duplicity. Grant, then, that man’s 
commitments must be unreserved; yet does not this very re- 
quirement involve us in a sort of falsehood? We are, in effect, 
asked to treat any one of our partial interests, or each in turn, 
as though it were the only thing that mattered, as though it 
were not simply a good but the good. This assumption we 
know to be false. No man is mere parent, or mere breadwin- 
ner, or mere citizen, or mere student, for no one of these enter- 
prises is capable of using all his loyalty. Yet that assumption 
is one that we are forced to make as long as we address our- 
selves seriously to our plans. 

As we continue to live earnestly the assumption tends to 
become rigid. Absorption, by some fatal inherent tendency, 
leads to over-absorption. If we shake ourselves free for a 
moment perhaps from this influence and reflect upon our pre- 
dicament what do we see? We come to realize, I think, that 
the meanings of our various interests, so strenuously pursued, 
have become alienated one from another. Each success is 
solitary and partial: it does not contribute to success in any 
other direction. The sacrifice of one good for any other seems 
a total loss. As long as the various objects of desire could be 
regarded as elements in, or symbols of, some inclusive good, 
so long their value was enhanced by mutual influence, but our 
very seriousness of purpose seems to have left on our hands a 
set of independent and often antagonistic desires. 

An illustration may be found in much of the current dis- 
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content with our Western civilization. We excel in discrimi- 
nating and organizing the pursuit of all secular interests. We 
are masters in all that concerns the technique of living, but 
what we are living for, and what we are fo in all this many- 
sided activity is not so clear. Science and industry and gov- 
ernment, education, morals, sport, art, engineering—we know 
how to run all these things, and yet our separate achieve- 
ments, just because they are separate, often seem empty tri- 
umphs after all. We organize athletics—only to make educa- 
tion impossible; teachers religious and moral preach to us 
democracy and the value of the individual life and then gov- 
ernments step in to say to the individual: ‘You no longer 
count,” and to send men by millions to their death. Industry 
masters the arts of production, but many of the products of 
industry seem hardly worth the making. In our efforts to sell 
them to an indifferent public we create the science of advertis- 
ing, the chief results of which seem to be the defacement of 
the landscape and the diffusion of vulgarity. Science enables 
us to bring the ends of the earth together, but, as Thoreau re- 
marked in a similar connection, it turns out that the ends of 
the earth have nothing important to communicate. 

Now I do not say that we must surrender to the prophets 
of gloom who vaticinate about the failure of civilization or its 
imminent dissolution, but I do maintain that most of us who 
reflect about the situation are profoundly unhappy in the 
midst of much apparent achievement. And the cause of our 
unhappiness is our aimlessness. Civilization lacks a policy. 
We have lived too intensely by the maxim of “Mind your own 
business,”’ with the result that each man’s business has be- 
come his business and nothing else. We have grown distracted 
and absorbed in instrumentalities, because we have lost sin- 
gleness of aim. 

Can we form any picture of what singleness of aim in posi- 
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tive terms might mean? In a rough preliminary way I think 
we can. 

We are familiar with the idea that any secular task may 
bear a religious meaning. 


Who sweeps a room as to thy laws 
Makes that and the action fine. 


The truth in the saying /aborare est orare is that it is possible 
to conceive our work not merely as directed upon its immediate 
ostensible aims but as addressed also to God. So to conceive 
it is not to divide our attention: it is a sign that our attention 
is at its best. The love of God thus appears as an aim which 
does not in principle compete with our specific selected inter- 
ests, but is capable of including them all. The pursuit of 
beauty or of power or of knowledge may well unfit us for other 
enjoyments or weaken the force of other loyalties, but the 
love of God, we think, should not involve the mutilation or 
the sacrifice of other human interests, it should rather be the 
life-blood of them all. We have, therefore, in the idea of the 
love of God, thus hinted at, the idea of an aim which is single, 
not as exclusive, but as inclusive, of other aims. 

And now my suggestion is that in worship, by result if not 
by intention, we have the recovery of that religious singleness 
of aim which redeems our specialized efforts from apparent 
futility by re-interpreting their meaning. The result of this 
re-interpretation is not so much to give driving force to those 
undertakings as to turn what was effort, and perhaps hopeless 
effort, into a relief. That form of moral idealism which takes 
morality as an end in itself and would have man consecrate 
himself to the pursuit of ‘“‘a flying goal” is as much vanity and 
vexation of spirit as the life of the senses. But worship can 
transform moral ambition by changing it from an effort to be- 
come something into an effort to express something: it sub- 
stitutes creative inspiration for heroic resolve. And even if 
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the love of God is an inspiration which the worshiper can 
never wholly express, that need not cause him to despair: he 
can keep his soul in peace because he possesses securely that 
which he is forever trying to utter. 

What worship can do for the moral it can do for other 
forms of human aspiration. It can synthetize them all in the 
love of God, and thus allow each to construe itself as a deriva- 
tive form of that love. Through such singleness of aim man is 
delivered from the tyranny of partial aims and from the sense 
of their futility. His service has become freedom, for it is a 
symptom now not of spiritual lack, but of spiritual exuber- 
ance. 


Our concern in this paper has been with the inner side of 
worship. We have been trying to analyze the state of mind of 
the worshiper. We have picked out the purposes and the emo- 
tions proper to it by which it may be distinguished from re- 
flection and from the experiences of power and beauty. Then, 
turning to a rough pragmatic estimate of its value, we have 
given some reasons for believing that it answers to a recur- 
rent need in any policy of confident living. 

But in all this we have touched only indirectly upon what, 
after all, is the vital problem—the nature of the Object of 
Worship. What conception of God is implied in the act of wor- 
ship, and is that conception philosophically tenable? These 
questions I hope to discuss in a later article. 
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Note is made of the variety in the usual definitions of Protestantism from the 
outset down to the present time. 

During the past quarter-century the partisan interest, so prominent originally in 
the rival interpretations of the Reformation by Catholics and Protestants, has often 
been perpetuated. : . my : 

Other recent studies have been motivated by a more truly scientific spirit that 
aims to interpret the rise of Protestantism as a part of a larger social evolution. 


I 

The figure of Luther at Worms dramatically invoking 
“scripture,” “‘reason,” and “conscience” against the authority 
ef pope and emperor, council and diet, has imprinted itself 
upon the consciousness of each generation in the four cen- 
turies since. There has been a tendency to treat these great 
words of Luther’s speech as a complete index to the constitu- 
ent elements of Protestantism. By orthodox Protestants they 
have been held to signify the authority of Scripture and the 
right of private judgment. Adverse critics from the Roman 
side have seen in Luther and in Protestantism an excess of 
individualism, a reliance upon one’s own reason and one’s own 
conscience as infallible; and although Luther’s appea) was 
clearly tO a group exercise of reason and to conscience in- 
formed in conference, extreme individualists and rationalists, 
on the strength of this and other partially interpreted utter- 
ances of Luther, have claimed him for their own. On the other 
hand, the appeal to Scripture has been uncoupled from the 
appeal to reason, and generations of bibliolaters have asserted 
that ‘“‘the Bible, the Bible only, is the religion of Protestants.” 


1William Chillingworth, The Religion of Protestants, 1637. The passage is 
found in the 1870 edition, p. 463. The author of this slogan had reasoned himse\i 


{rom Arminianism to Romanism and from Romanism to Latitudinarianism, and 
remained an unconscious but incurable rationa)jist. 
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Whatever stress has been laid on one of these elements or 
the other, it has been widely held that the Protestant concep- 


tion of religion comprehends merely God, his Book, and the 
individual soul. Such is the fascination of simple definitions. 


But certain impressive facts not comprehended here could not 
be entirely overlooked. Protestantism, from the first, erected 
safeguards against both individualism and literalism. It 
formed national churches which declared themselves Cath- 
olic and Rome schismatic. Gibbon expresses surprise, not that 
the reformers rejected so much, but that they kept so much of 
the inherited dogma. Ranke can say of the first Protestant 
confession of faith that it is “a product of the living spirit of 
the Latin Church.’” The reformed churches held a high doc- 
trine of church authority, restored and developed conciliar 
government, and set up systems of discipline which controlled 
the individual. Facts of this kind have enabled historians to 
recognize in Protestantism a principle of continuity and soli- 
darity, and placed its defenders on firm ground. 


A still wider range of facts has been employed by many 
recent interpreters. Impressed by late conceptions of the op- 
eration of socia) causes, they view the total phenomena of the 


sixteenth century as one vast complex, in which Protestantism 
is so commingled with cultural, political, and economic factors 
that its rejigious significance is only with difficulty to be dis- 
cerned. And with regard to the subsequent period, some hold 
that the old Protestantism has given place, under the influence 
of its environment, and especially of the Enlightenment, to a 
new Protestantism which is the religion of our progressive 
civilization, 

‘““Protestantism” thus becomes a term which authorities 
hesitate to define. Perhaps no term in common use is more 
nearly impossible of definition. Both Troeltsch and Von Hi- 


gel, those friendly disputants in recent religious thought, from 


? Deutsche Geschichte im Zeitalter der Reformation, Bd. III (1840), p. 243. 
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their different angles of approach have recognized this pecu- 
liar difficulty. “If,” says Troeltsch, “we are seeking a defini- 
tion of Protestantism as a whole, it cannot be immediately 
formulated.”* This is because he believes that Protestantism, 
two centuries after its inception, suffered a sea change. Von 
Hiigel, pointing to its “fissiparous” character, remarks that it 
is ““well-nigh impossible” to determine ‘“‘what varieties, to the 
right or to the left, still belong to Protestantism.’* And if we 
pass from the preliminary questions of periodization and de- 
limitation to the more central problems of interpretation and 
evaluation, we are confronted by wide divergences of judg- 
ment. The interpreters of Protestantism have colored it black 
or white or gray according to their own alignment or prefer- 
ence. Even when objectivity is claimed, party and personal 
interests and limitations of outlook have everywhere to be 
reckoned with. 
II 


The vehemence of the sixteenth-century religious contro- 
versy is reflected in the work of the historians of the time. 
Sleidan is almost the sole impartial witness among them. The 
Magdeburg centuriators are uncandid; Cochlaeus is brutal; 
and Pistorius, venomous. Even the talented Sarpi is animated 
by “one hate and only one’”—the Roman See. It was the task 
of Bossuet to write the first respectable adverse historical 
treatment of Protestantism.* The great Gallican churchman 
sincerely deplores what he regards as the fundamental princi- 
ple of Protestantism, viz., variation unchecked by authority, 
which for him means error without restraint. He finds the 
movement originating in the sinful and rebellious pride of 
Luther. 

Protestant champions replied with two diverse arguments. 


* Protestantism and Progress, p. 44. 
“Essays and Addresses on the Philosophy of Religion, p. 242. 
® Histoire des variations des églises protestantes, 1688. 
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Philosophers like Liebnitz and Bayle approved of freedom of 
variation as conducing to progress in the apprehension of 
truth. Basnage retorted upon Rome the charge of having al- 
tered the faith, now happily restored by the reformers to its 
original purity.° These rejoinders to Bossuet represent two 
types of apologia against the fundamental Roman Catholic 
interpretation of modern history. More purely historical was 
the interest of the Lutheran, J. L. von Mosheim, whose Latin 
work’ on the whole field of church history is marked by candor 
and profound learning. Of like spirit was the Scottish mod- 
erate, William Robertson, who treated the Reformation with 
a favor too cool to satisfy his evangelical contemporaries.* 
The argument of writers like Basnage was taken up a cen- 
tury ago by G. B. Winer,’ and that of Bossuet, by J. A. Moh- 
ler.” These writers based their opposing views mainly upon 
their studies of the doctrinal standards of the churches, and 
their work may be said to have given rise to the science of 
symbolics. Ignatz von Dollinger continued the Bossuet tradi- 
tion in an acute investigation of the beginnings of the Ref- 
ormation.” The scholarly Spaniard, J. Balmes, was the author 
of an attack upon Protestantism unsurpassed in effective- 
ness.” This writer followed the course of history to his own 


° Histoire de la religion des églises réformés, 1690. 

" Institutiones historiae ecclesiasticae, antiquioris et recentioris, libri iv, 1726. 

® History of Scotland during the Reigns of Queen Mary and King James VI, 
2 vols., 1758-59; History of the Reign of the Emperor Charles V, 3 vols., 1769. 

° Comparative Darstellung des Lehrbegriffs der verschiedenen christlichen Kirch- 
enparteien, 1824, translated, with a valuable introduction, by the Methodist theo- 
logian, W. B. Pope (A Comparative View of the Doctrines and Confessions of the 
Various Communities of Christendom, 1873). 

* Symbolik, oder Darstellung der dogmatischen Gegensdtze der Katholiken und 
Protestanten, 1832. 

* Die Reformation, ihre innere Entwicklung und ihre Wirkungen im Umfange 
des Lutherischen Bekenntnisses, 3 vols., 1843-48. Déllinger lived to describe this 
work as “a one-sided book” (see A. Plummer, the Continental Reformation [1912], 
Pp. 179). 

4 El Protestantismo comparado con el catolicismo, 3 vols., 1848, translated 1849 
(Protestantism and Catholicity Compared). 
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time, relentlessly presenting Protestantism as “a principle of 
dissolution,” and adding to Bossuet’s main argument a study 
reflecting the anti-revolutionists, De Maistre and Chateau- 
briand, on the relative influence of the opposing churches on 
civilization and morals. 

With warmth of Protestant feeling, yet with a generous 
and irenic spirit, the converted Jew, J. A. W. Neander, wrote 
his General History of the Christian Religion and Church to 
1430 (1825-52), and a volume comparing Protestantism with 
Catholicism."* His spirit was imparted to his pupil, C. R. Hag- 
enbach, who published a series of scholarly though popular 
studies of the chief phases of Protestant history’ which were 
afterward extended into a complete history of the church.” 
Another pupil and great admirer of Neander was Philip 
Schaff, who gave fifty years of leadership in the promotion of 
church-history studies in America (1843-93). Schaff pos- 
sessed a more systematic and organizing mind than his mas- 
ter, and was scarcely his inferior in insight. His works include 
a number that are still indispensable."* Though devoted to the 
cause of reunion, he yet felt deeply the cleavage between 
Roman Catholic and Protestant principles. In a chapter on 
“Protestantism and Romanism’””’ he contrasts the two sys- 
tems point by point. 

Of French historians, the Protestant, Guizot, and the ro- 
mantic freethinker, Michelet, treated the era of the Reforma- 
tion with distinction. No writer reached a larger public than 
the Genevan evangelical, J. H. Merle d’Aubigné, who ideal- 


* Katholicismus und Protestantismus, 1863 (posthumous). 

* Geschichte der Reformation und des Protestantismus, 1834-43. 

* Kirkengeschichte von der Gltesten Zeit bis zum neunzehnten Jahrhundert, 7 
vols., 1869-72. 

*° History of the Christian Church, 7 vols., 1870-1910 (six volumes were pub- 
lished before the author’s death in 1893); The Creeds of Christendom, 3 vols., 1877. 

* Creeds of Christendom, Vol. I, chap. v, repeated in Christ and Christianity 
(1885), pp. 124 f. 
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ized the reformers in thirteen eloquently written volumes’® 
which were widely translated and circulated. 

But with the exact and dispassionate L. von Ranke a very 
different type of history was to prevail. His brilliant work, 
the ideal and despair of succeeding historians, proved more 
acceptable to Protestants than to Roman Catholics.” Ranke 
saw the Reformation originating as a moral revolt, but bring- 
ing about political results of the utmost importance, especially 
the passing of theocratic universalism and the establishment 
of autonomous and sovereign states. 

In England the Oxford movement directed the historians 
of the church largely to the patristic period. On the Reforma- 
tion the Tractarians were divided. Before Newman’s conver- 
sion to Rome he refused to subscribe to the Oxford Martyrs’ 
Memorial; but Pusey attacked rationalism without attacking 
the reformers. No thorough historical examination of Protes- 
tantism was put forth by members of the school. Revolting 
from Oxford influences under the potent inspiration of Car- 
lyle, J. A. Froude proclaimed Romanism the great imposture 
of history, painted a halo around the head of Henry VIII, and 
praised Calvinism for its social results.*” No English study of 
the Reformation has won such enduring praise as that of the 
Unitarian, Charles Beard.” Beard regards the Reformation 
as “the manifestation on religious grounds of that great re- 
awakening of intellectual life in Europe which in its first phase 
we call the Revival of Letters.” He anticipates the drift of 
much recent writing in his view that the spirit of the reform- 


*% Histoire de la réformation du 16° siécle, 5 vols., 1835-53; Histoire de la 
réformation en Europe aux temps de Calvin, 8 vols., 1863-78. 


* Deutsche Geschichte im Zeitalter der Reformation, 1836-38; Die rémischen 
Papste in den letzten vier Jahrhunderten, 1834. 

® History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Spanish Armada, 1856-70; 
Short Studies on Great Subjects, 1867-72. 

“The Reformation in Its Relation to Modern Thought and Knowledge,” Hib- 
bert Lectures, 1883. Beard’s scholarly study, Martin Luther and the Reformation in 
Germany, 1889, was not carried beyond the year 1521. 
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ers, if embraced today, would cause a new reformation in re- 
ligion. 

Another competent historian was the American Congre- 
gationalist, G. P. Fisher, whose valuable volume on the Ref- 
ormation® appeared before Beard’s book. Fisher views the 
Reformation as primarily a religious movement, and quotes 
with approval Ullmann’s statement that it was “the reaction 
of Christianity as Gospel against Christianity as Law.” He 
holds (with Burckhardt) that the reformers saved not only 
their followers, but the Roman church itself, from infidelity. 
These writers, Fisher and Beard, may be said to represent, 
with the differences imposed by the lapse of time, the posi- 
tions taken, respectively, by Leibnitz and Basnage; and the 
two types of interpretation persist in some degree among 
twentieth-century scholars. 

The Roman Catholic response to Ranke in Germany 
reached its full strength only about the end of the century. 
Among the best-known historians to come to the aid of the 
Roman church prior to 1900 were G. Alzog,”* J. Janssen, and 
L. Pastor. The voluminous histories of the German people” 
and of the popes” by Janssen and Pastor constitute the ultra- 
montane reply to Ranke. These scholars have brought to 
their tasks extraordinary industry and learning. Of the three 
mentioned, doubtless Janssen, who has worked the inexhausti- 
ble mine of social history, has added most amply to our knowl- 
edge. While his candor has been challenged, he has definitely 
rendered obsolete exaggerated judgments both of the corrup- 
tion of the pre-Reformation church and of the benefits be- 
stowed by the reformers. 


* The Reformation, 1873. 

> Handbuch der allgemeinen Kirchengeschichte, 1840; ninth edition, 1872. 

™ Geschichte des deutschen Volkes seit dem Ausgang des Mittelalters, 6 vols., 
1876-88. 

* Geschichte der Papste seit dem Ausgang des Mittelalters, 7 vols., 1886-1909. 
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The effect of such work was profoundly felt. It gave the 
Roman church a better position, and correspondingly weak- 
ened the claims of Protestantism, before the world of scholar- 
ship; and it doubtless contributed to the rising prestige of 
Romanism in Germany. 

At the beginning of the present century Protestantism 
lacked confident interpreters. Even stoutly loyal Protestants 
like Harnack defended their Protestantism with qualifications 
not required by a Guizot or a D’Aubigné. The views of Ranke 
were, by the religious mind, always felt to be inadequate, and 
now his very facts had been represented as inadequate and 
misleading. Protestantism was in a state of transition in re- 
gard to its outlook on its own significance, and needed new 
interpreters who could justify its past and show it something 
yet to be achieved. 

III 

During the past quarter-century research and interpreta- 
tion have gone on apace. Writers of Protestant allegiance or 
sympathy, particularly on the Continent of Europe, have been 
stimulated by the continued aggressive attacks of Roman 
Catholic historians. These have been directed largely against 
the not invulnerable figure of Luther—a fact which is perhaps 
unfortunate for the progress of the study and interpretation 
of Protestant history as a whole. The Dominican, F. H. Deni- 
fle, with animus equal to his learning, presents Luther as a 
sensual man who entered hypocritically upon the monastic 
life, proved his unfitness for it, and left it to become a rebel 
and a moral degenerate.” Denifle’s use of the sources is too 
obviously disingenuous, and his conclusions are too extreme, 
to satisfy any wide circle of readers. More damaging to Lu- 
ther’s fame is the totally different treatment accorded him by 
the Jesuit, H. Grisar.”” Grisar weaves about the Reformer a 

*% Luther und Lutherthum in der ersten Entwicklung, 3 vols., 1903-9. 


** Luther, 3 vols., 1911-13. 
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web of abnormal psychology. The victim of unfavorable he- 
redity and environment, he was subject to fits of fear, morbid 
trains of thought, inward self-torture, megalomania, halluci- 
nations, and temptations of the flesh. Ample parallel instances 
from the observations of present-day psychologists are given. 
It naturally follows that his opinions, ideas, and courses of 
action are found to be a mass of confusion and error. 

A third assault upon Luther comes from the French Ro- 
man Catholic standpoint, and is fairly represented by A. 
Beaudrillart.** In his view Luther is the embodiment of Ger- 
man violence and sentimentality. He further labors to show 
that Protestantism tends to irreligion and is not favorable to 
culture. ‘“How pleased Bossuet would have been,”’ comments 
a French cardinal in introducing Beaudrillart’s book; but in 
spirit it falls below Bossuet’s level.“ These variant attacks 
and the undying interest in Luther have called forth numer- 
ous books by Protestant and humanistic writers. Among the 
leading German workers in Luther research is A. V. Miiller.* 
Miiller is an ex-monk, whose training in Scholastic theology 
and monastic history has enabled him ably to confute Denifle 
and to substantiate Luther’s own statements on his experience 
as novice and monk. O. Scheel® has illuminated aspects of 
Luther’s life and effectively controverted the abnormal psy- 
chology theory. K. Holl** and H. Bohmer have made valuable 
corrections of previous knowledge. In his Luther in the Light 
of Recent Research,** Bohmer has given an interesting book 

* The Catholic Church, the Renaissance and Protestantism, French ed., 1904; 
English, 1908. 


*In 1915 Beaudrillart held that Germany had planned the war in order to 
secure the triumph of Protestantism over Catholicism (The German War and Cathol- 
icism). 

*° Luthers theologische Quellen: seine Verteidigung gegen Denifle und Grisar, 
1912; Luther und Tauler, 1918; Luthers Werdegang bis zum Thurmerlebnis, 1920. 

* Martin Luther, vom Katholicismus zur Reformation, 2 vols., 1917. 

* Gesammelte Aufsatze zur Kirchengeschichte, 1921. 

*® Luther im Lichte der neueren Forschung, 1906; translated, 1916. 
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of Luther interpretation, marked on the whole by fairness and 
insight, though obviously a defense of the Reformer against 
his detractors. Similarly favorable is A. Harnack’s popular 
study of Luther.” 

In America Luther has been interpreted in a number of 
respectable biographies. From the Lutheran standpoint we 
have the now antiquated books of H. E. Jacobs” and J. W. 
Richard.** P. Smith’s numerous studies, and especially his life 
of Luther,” based largely upon the correspondence, give him a 
high place among Luther scholars. In a preface to the second 
edition of this work (1914), Smith, while disapproving of 
Grisar’s method, notes a revision of his former judgment in 
the light of the new psychology, and recognizes ‘‘a neurotic 
vein” due to heredity and early experiences. Yet Luther re- 
mains a historic personage of first importance. “Less en- 
lightened than Erasmus, and with less of the truly evangelic 
spirit, he was, because more suited to his time and otherwise 
more effective, historically greater.” And while the major 
crises in the Reformer’s life are examined without reserve, the 
effect is not to belittle his greatness. Another biography writ- 
ten with qualified admiration but with fundamental esteem is 
that of A. C. McGiffert,** a book which admirably combines 
scholarship with popular interest. 

The principal British writers on Luther during the period 
have been the Scottish professors T. M. Lindsay” and J. Mac- 
Kinnon. MacKinnon’s study” is replete with references to the 

* Mf. Luther und die Begriindung der Reformation, 1917. 

% Martin Luther, 1483-1546, 1898 (“Heroes of the Reformation Series,” edited 
by S. M. Jackson). 

°° Luther and the Augsburg Confession, 1899. 

* Life and Letters of Martin Luther, 1911. 

88 Martin Luther: The Man and His Work, 1912 (first published serially in the 
Century Magazine). 

° Luther and the German Reformation, 1903; History of the Reformation, 2 
vols., 1906-7. 

“ “Early Life and Religious Development to 1517,” Luther and the Reformation 
(1925), Vol. I. 
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sources and the recent literature. Nothing partisan could be 
expected from the author of A History of Modern Liberty, 
but in the central chapters of the book, Luther is a moral hero. 

Of French writers on Luther, H. Strohl” is outstanding. 
While regarding Luther’s boyhood as somewhat clouded with 
religious fear, Strohl traces the later development of his mind, 
as it responded at different stages to various stimuli, with ad- 
miration for the Reformer’s vigor, balance, and coherence of 
thought. Another French Luther student is R. Will, who finds 
Luther a problem for religious psychology owing to the con- 
flicting elements in his character.” 

While the Luther question has occupied a disproportion- 
ately large place in discussion, certain writers have raised 
what may be called a Calvin question. Here there is no corre- 
sponding psychological and biographical problem; it is rather 
a question of the nature of Calvin’s influence on society. It 
has gathered around the argument of M. Weber in a study” 
published in 1905. Weber’s view is that Calvin retained an 
ascetic element, which, however, did not impel to world-flight, 
but as an innerweltiche Askese, an “asceticism in the world,” 
expressed itself in the ordinary occupations, viewed as divine 
“callings,” of men. It imparted a spirit of work and a desire 
for the increase, rather than the enjoyment and consequent 
dissipation, of worldly goods; and this spirit of work and gain, 
at first religiously motivated, passed into capitalism, in which 
religion was no longer a factor. Weber’s view has been 
adopted by Troeltsch and has called forth much discussion. 
It is opposed by E. Knodt in his compressed study of the sig- 
nificance of Calvin and Calvinism.** E. Doumergue, the well- 


" L’Evolution religieuse de Luther jusque’en 1515, 1922; L’Epanouissement de 
la pensée religieuse de Luther, 1515-20, 1925. 


” La liberté chrétienne, étude sur le principe de la piété chez Luther, 1922. 


“<“Die protestantische Ethick und der Geist des Kapitalismus,”’ Archiv fiir 
Socialwissenschaft, 1904-5. 

“Die Bedeutung Calvins und des Calvinismus fiir die protestantische Welt, 
IgIo. 
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known author of a voluminous work on Calvin’ not yet com- 
plete, while he objects to the vocabulary chosen by Weber 
(‘‘asceticism” and “capitalism”) and strongly combats 
Troeltsch’s general interpretation of Calvinism, substantially 
agrees with Weber in regard to the spirit and attitude to the 
world engendered by Calvin’s teaching.“ 

Minor new factors have emerged in the biographical treat- 
ment of two of the other reformers. D. Hay Fleming, in arti- 
cles in the Athenaeum and the Bookman in 1905, set the date 
of Knox’s birth forward from 1505 to 1513-15, and the docu- 
mentary and psychological analysis contained in A. F. Pol- 
lard’s life of Cranmer” has gone far to revive admiration for 
the English reformer. 

IV 

It is impossible here to consider the many books which 
represent the admirable but pedestrian studies of the working 
historians of Protestantism. Only a few of such books contain 
passages of special value for the interpretation of Protestant 
history as a whole. T. M. Lindsay closes the first of his two 
volumes on the Reformation®™ with an extended exposition of 
the religious principles inspiring the Reformation. It was not, 
he notes, the Augsburg Confession that made the Reforma- 
tion, but the expansion of a religious experience impossible to 
confine within a statement of doctrine. He enlarges upon the 
central doctrine of Luther, Justification by Faith, in the light 
of the Reformer’s experience. The Reformation doctrine of 
Scripture, too, is explained in personal terms. Whereas in 
Roman teaching the Scriptures were law, for the reformers 
they were the channel of a divine life; herein lay the rediscov- 
ery of Scripture. Elsewhere in this work, with too little atten- 


* Jean Calvin, les hommes et les choses de son temps, § vols., 1899-1917. 

““Calvin: Epigone or Creator?” in Calvin and the Reformation, four studies, 
published by the Princeton Theological Review Association, 1909. 

“ Thomas Cranmer, 1906. 


* History of the Reformation, 2 vols., 1906-7. 
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tion to medieval political thought, Calvin and Knox are repre- 
sented as beginners of democracy. 

Much fresh research characterizes P. Smith’s book on The 
Age of the Reformation,” which concludes with a valuable 
summary of the interpretations of historians and philosophers. 
Smith’s own interpretation is given more at length in a paper 
read before the Society of Church History,” where seven as- 
pects of the movement are indicated. He moderately evalu- 
ates most of the characteristic views of recent students and 
ascribes to the Reformation the growth of toleration and of 
popular enlightenment. 

The value of H. C. Vedder’s book on the German Ref- 
ormation” lies in its social emphasis and its interest in the 
Anabaptists, whom Vedder regards as the only true reformers 
of the age. Luther is not the hero; at times he is the villain of 
the story. J. H. Robinson, profoundly impressed by the polit- 
ical and economic factors in the sixteenth-century revolution, 
and even in the teaching of Luther, sees the Reformation as 
the disruption of the medieval world-state, and cites H. C. 
Lea’s judgment that its causes were largely secular.” The po- 
litical aspects of the period are treated at large by various 
writers in the Cambridge Modern History. A composite vol- 
ume edited by J. B. Paton, Sir P. W. Bunting, and A. E. Gar- 
vie contains valuable chapters on the influence of Christianity 
on modern society.” 

T. C. Hall has emphasized the medieval and aristocratic 
elements in Calvinism.** R. H. Murray has studied the idea 

” The Age of the Reformation, 1920. 

*° “The Reformation Historically Explained,” Papers of the American Society of 
Church History (1923), Vol. VII. (The paper was read in 1917.) 

* The Reformation in Germany, 1914. 


* “Reformation,” in Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1911. Cf. his article, “The Study 
of the Lutheran Revolt,” American Historical Review, 1903. 


* Christ and Civilization, 1910. 


“Was John Calvin a Reformer or a Reactionary?” Hibbert Journal, Octo- 
ber, 1907; Three Addresses Delivered by Professors in Union Theological Seminary, 
1909; History of Ethics within Organized Christianity, 1910. 
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of toleration in Luther and Erasmus,” and political ideas from 
Machiavelli to Hooker.’ J. S. Schapiro has made an objective 
study of the social aspects of the German Reformation,” and 
G. A. T. O’Brien has examined its economic effects. J. N. 
Figgis, having with much learning expounded the divine right 
of kings” as a needed offset to clericalism papal and presby- 
terian, has added a number of studies on political and social 
thought.*’ W. T. Hobhouse has made a systematic historical 
study of the relations of the spiritual and the secular.” S. P. 
Cadman has more popularly treated the same subject,” and 
declared for ‘“‘an elevated sense of churchmanship which for- 
bids complicity with the state in anything inimical to Chris- 
tianity.” K. D. MacMillan has supplied English readers with 
a critical study of German Protestantism,” exhibiting the ill 
effects of the territorial system. The racial factor in the six- 
teenth-century revolt is emphasized by A. M. Fairbairn,” who 
sees the Renaissance and the Reformation as expressions of 
the Latin and the Teutonic mind. H. O. Taylor has added to 
his medieval studies a lively, humanistic interpretation of the 
great writers, including the reformers, of the sixteenth cen- 
tury.°’ R. M. Jones, in an original study of the detached spirit- 
ual mystics of the early Protestant period,” has brought to 
notice an important phase of religious history. 

°° Luther and Erasmus: Their Attitude toward Toleration, 1920. 

* Political Results of the Reformation, 1926. 

* Social Reform and the Reformation, 1909. 

Essay on the Economic Effects of the Reformation, 1923. 

® The Divine Right of Kings, 1896; new ed., 1914. 

© Studies of Political Thought from Gerson to Grotius, 1907; Churches in the 
Modern State, 1913. 

* The Church and the World in Idea and History, 1910. 

* Christianity and the State, 1924. 

°§ Protestantism in Germany, 1917. 

“Tendencies of European Thought in the Age of the Reformation,’ Cam- 
bridge Modern History (1903), Vol. II, chap. xix. 

* Thought and Expression in the Sixteenth Century, 2 vols., 1920. 

* Spiritual Reformers of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, 1914. 
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A genuine advance in interpretation is made by those writ- 
ers who treat the period ca. 1300-1600 as a unit. This division 
is favored by P. Smith and substantially adopted by E. Emer- 
ton."’ J. V. Bartlett and A. J. Carlyle, in an exceptionally good 
developmental study of Christian history,” have called this 
period “the Great Transition,” and the subsequent age, “The 
Modern Period.” These writers recognize that Europe in the 
sixteenth century passed through a profound revival of reli- 
gion. This revival began before Luther, and was something 
greater than the revolt of Northern Europe. After it men were 
once more devout, though often harsh and fanatical. Its value 
was not so much in what it did as in what it made possible. 

Two notable one-volume histories of the post-Reformation 
period have been written by the Anglicans, S. Cheetham” and 
L. Pullan.*® The former is a generally reliable guide to the 
main facts, with some defects of emphasis. The latter is less 
designed for completeness and is inaccurate and unconsciously 
sectarian, but it has unusual range of interest and vivacity of 
style. The popular Outline of Christianity (1926), edited by 
American scholars and employing one hundred contributors, 
devotes three of its five volumes to the Reformation and the 
subsequent period. 

Valuable aid to the interpretation of Protestantism is 
given in A. C. McGiffert’s books on modern religious 
thought.”* E. C. Moore” and H. W. Clark” have contributed 
convenient and reliable books in this field, but O. Pfleiderer’s 
sketch of theological history since Kant" is still indispensable. 

* Beginnings of Modern Europe, 1917. 

* Christianity in History, a Study of Religious Development, 1917. 

® A History of the Christian Church since the Reformation, 1907. 


” Religion since the Reformation, 1923. 
™ Protestant Thought before Kant, 1911; Rise of Modern Religious Ideas, 1915. 


® Protestant Thought since Kant, 1912. 

* Liberal Orthodoxy, 1914. 

** Development of Theology in Germany since Kant, and Its Progress in Great 
Britain since 1825, 1890; German ed., 1891. 
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V 


The detailed study of the historical data has been accom- 
panied by a continuous effort to evaluate the Reformation 
movement and Protestantism. A number of books of the What 
Is Christianity? type, called forth partly in response to A. 
Harnack’s famous lectures translated under that name,"’ have 
attempted to estimate the place of Protestantism. Harnack’s 
book proclaims his loyalty to the Reformation as having re- 
asserted the essentials of Christianity and brought back in- 
wardness and individualism. Yet he regrets the losses attend- 
ant upon the formation of state churches, and the assertion of 
“faith alone” in such terms as to disparage good works. He 
points with discernment to Luther’s defects of knowledge and 
the confusion of his thinking about the church. For Harnack 
the principles of the Reformation have not become obsolete; 
but he fears for present-day Protestantism, and reiterates his 
previous warning against the catholicizing of Protestantism,” 
by which he means its threatened lapse into obscurantism 
and ceremonialism. W. A. Brown’s Essence of Christianity" 
contains acute criticism of the reformers and penetrating in- 
terpretation of post-Kantian thought. G. Cross has inter- 
preted Protestantism™ in terms of the fulfilment of personal- 
ity through fellowship. For its full expression Protestantism 
requires to go behind its forms of doctrine to such personal ex- 
perience of reality as Luther knew. But whereas older Prot- 
estantism was divisive, because it made the individual mainly 
recipient, the newer Protestantism is community-forming, 
since it makes him mainly communicative. W. P. Paterson has 
given a measured estimate of Protestantism as a whole, its 
achievements and prospects.*” S. Mathews has combated that 

* Das Wesen des Christentums, 1900. 

Thoughts on Protestantism, 1808. 

™ The Essence of Christianity: A Study in the History of Definition, 1902. 

*S What Is Christianity? 1918; Christian Salvation, 1925. 

® The Rule of Faith, 1912. 
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overemphasis on economic factors which discounts spiritual 
and personal elements in history by a book in which the Ref- 
ormation furnishes illustration of the view that the spiritual 
has been the dominant factor.*° 
___E. Troeltsch, the foremost representative of ‘the religio- 
historical school, has brought to the study of Protestantism 
wide knowledge of the whole field of religion. Two studies 
which clearly present his interpretation are his Protestantism 
and Progress” and his “Kulturbedeutung des Calvinismus.’’” 
Troeltsch sees the history of Protestantism in two distinct 
stages divided by the Enlightenment. If the Ritschlians saw 
Calvin as reactionary, Troeltsch finds Luther equally so. The 
reformers were essentially medieval, seeking a church-di- 
rected civilization. They even retained asceticism, though not 
in the form of world-flight. A “Confessional Age” intervenes 
between the medieval and the modern period. This was a time 
of conflict between three confessions, Roman Catholic, Lu- 
theran, and Calvinist, in which the modern spirit was set free. 
Modern democratic freedom, indeed, owes much to Calvinism, 
but more to the outcasts from it—Rhode Island Baptists and 
Pennsylvania Quakers. Following the conclusions of Weber 
already noticed, Troeltsch affirms that capitalism is the child 
of Calvinism. Humanism, Anabaptism, Rationalism, as well 
as ecclesiastical Protestantism, have contributed to make the 
modern world. But the new Protestantism alone can religious- 
ly sustain it. This new Protestantism, undogmatic but Chris- 
tian in its affirmation of religious inwardness and personality, 
forms such contacts with democracy and capitalism, with sci- 
ence and speculative thought, as to save humanity from the 
slavery of an irreligious civilization. Among those opposing 
Troeltsch’s views, R. H. Griitzmacher has contended for the 


The Spiritual Interpretation of History, 1916. 
" Bedeutung des Protestantismus fiir die Entstehung der modernen Welt, 1906. 


* Internationale Wochenschrift, 1910. 
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unity of Protestant history,’ while F. Loofs has related Lu- 
ther with the modern age.” 

Not far removed from Troeltsch’s position is that taken 
earlier by the French liberal, J. Reville.*’ For Reville, how- 
ever, there is a continuity in Protestant history, in which “the 
principles of freedom of inquiry and of the religious suprem- 
acy of the individual conscience” have always been fundamen- 
tal. Protestantism was indeed prolific of creeds and confes- 
sions, but the interpretation of these always called for the 
exercise of reason, even by those who decried reason. Aided 
by historical criticism and comparative religion, liberal Prot- 
estantism has cast off the hindrances of tradition. While un- 
dogmatic and non-sacramental, it seeks not to destroy, but to 
revitalize the church, and claims to be a legitimate child of the 
Reformation. Reville has felt the influence of A. Sabatier, 
who is best known by a work which contains a vigorous cri- 
tique of both Catholicism and Protestantism and heralds a 
new spiritual Christianity replacing both the rival authorita- 
rian systems.” A. E. J. Rawlinson has presented authority as 
not antagonistic to spirit;*’ for him its function is “to testify 
to spiritual experience.” 

The Roman Catholic modernist criticism of Protestantism 
has differed considerably from the ultramontane, yet the dif- 
ference is rather in the spirit exemplified than in the conclu- 
sions reached. A. Loisy has countered the liberal Protestant- 
ism of Harnack,** and G. Tyrrell has disavowed Protestant in- 
fluence in his Modernism. F. von Hiigel is a generous oppo- 

8 Alt- und Neuprotestantismus, 1920. 

* Luthers Stellung sum Mittelalter und zur Neuzeit, 1907. 

* Le protestantisme libérale: ses origines, sa nature, sa mission, 1903, translated 
in 1903 as Liberal Christianity. 

*° Les religions d’atitorité et la religion de l’ésprit, 1903 (posthumous) ; Religions 
of Authority and the Religion of the Spirit. 

* Foundations: By Seven Oxford Men, 1912. 


 L’évangile et l’eglise, 1902. 
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nent.” Protestantism, he holds, at least incidentally, brought 
liberation from certain abuses. But he finds ‘“‘a sorry derelic- 
tion” in Lutheran and Anglican erastianism, and sees in Prot- 
estant bibliolatry a hindrance to science. He rejects Luther’s 
black picture of the medieval church, and accuses Protestants 
of a doctrinaire one-sidedness in worship and an undervalua- 
tion of tradition. 

Many Anglican writers disclaim the name Protestant and 
lightly esteem or repudiate the Reformation heritage. O. C. 
Quick has contrasted Catholicism and Protestantism” to the 
disadvantage of the latter, which he regards as appealing to 
origins against developments and seeking a faith which it may 
retain “in fixed and static form” in total indifference to his- 
tory. Quick is tilting against the Platonist and Protestant, 
W. R. Inge, who, in contrasting the spirit of the ages with the 
spirits of the age,” has said that “much apparent progress is 
mere accumulation, false evolution’—a view which he has 
later expanded. Dean Inge is, however, among the most for- 
ward-looking of liberal Protestants. From that standpoint he 
is an acute critic of Roman Catholic modernism and of Anglo- 
Catholicism.”” Seeing defects in the Reformation, he expects 
‘“‘a new Erasmian Reformation.’”” 

Most English Free Churchmen, though disposed to re- 
union, still give thanks for the Reformation. In this respect 
A. M. Fairbairn” and W. B. Selbie’’ have not fallen far short 
of R. W. Dale. But W. E. Orchard” and W. G. Peck” turn 

” Essays and Addresses on the Philosophy of Religion, 1922. 

” Catholic and Protestant Elements in Christianity, 1924. 

" The Church and the Age, 1912. 

* Outspoken Essays, 1920; Second Series, 1922. 

*° “The Religion of the Future,” Atlantic Monthly, February, 1924. 

** Studies in Religion and Theology, 1910. 

*’ Compare, e.g., Selbie’s recent booklet, Positive Protestantism (1926), with 
Dale’s Protestantism, Its Ultimate Principle (1875). 

” The Outlook for Religion, 1917. 


* The Coming Free Catholicism, 1919. 
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from a divisive Protestantism, with its inadequate conception 
of the church and of worship, to a ““coming free Catholicism.” 
(The former of these writers has lately expressed distinctly 
Romanizing principles,”* and the latter has become an Angli- 
can.) In America, N. Smyth, nearly twenty years ago, saw 
evidence of the replacing of Protestantism by a liberated 
Catholicism.”” E. S. Ames regards the era of ascendant Prot- 
estantism as ending with the nineteenth century, and sees at 
hand a religious epoch beyond Protestantism, in which a reli- 
gion of the spirit, or social Christianity, will prevail.’’’ The 
Anglo-American scholar, K. Lake, has noted the failure of 
Protestantism hitherto to provide a supra-national society, to 
meet the need of sacraments, and to care for the spiritually 
sick. He sees fundamentalism as analogous to the decadent 
paganism of ancient Rome, and pictures the church of the 
future as promoting scientific social betterment, yet making 
room for mystics.”’ 


VI 


As we survey the progress of interpretation, it is clear that 
the ‘‘new history,” with its searching analysis of social life, has 
enlarged the vision and the task of the ecclesiastical historian. 
No one will today overlook the constant pressure of secular 
facts on the sixteenth-century religious movement. Yet the 
social historians do not clarify matters when they use the word 
“Reformation” mainly of those cultural, economic, and politi- 
cal facts. To doso is to introduce a needless confusion of terms. 
While we habitually restrict the word “reformers” to Luther 
and Calvin and men of similar religious outlook and aim, why 
should we use the word ‘‘Reformation” to cover all the acts of 
a Maurice, a Somerset, or a Henry. of Navarre? There is no 


* “Ecclesiology,” Foundations of Faith (1926), Vol. III. 
” Passing Protestantism and Coming Catholicism, 1908. 
The New Orthodoxy, 1918. 

™ The Religion of Yesterday and Tomorrow, 1925. 
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danger that this century, with its quickened interest in reli- 
gion, will fail to see the plain fact that a powerful religious 
movement took place in the sixteenth century; but the fact 
may be obscured to beginners by a perverse terminology. Are 
we so impoverished in language as to be unable to find other 
terms for the contemporary social revolutions? A similar dis- 
tinction is needed in the study of the whole history of Prot- 
estantism. Protestantism, if it means anything, must mean 
something in the field of religion. This is not to deny the inti- 
mate relations of the Protestant’s religion with his business 
and his politics; it is merely to maintain a scientific differen- 
tiation, and avoid misconceptions. 

Nothing was more unfortunate in the history of Protes- 
tantism than its name—a nickname derived from a secondary 
incident in its history and never corporately adopted by its 
greater communions, That the thing itself was more than its 
ugly, negative name would indicate is attested by its survival 
in vigor to this day. If the name implies a mere spirit of dis- 
sent and denial of catholicity, the sooner it is abandoned, the 
better. But present-day tendencies in nearly all of its severed 
branches discredit the view that its essential principle is “a 
principle of dissolution,” and render ridiculous the teaching of 
a widely used and supposedly up-to-date American college 
textbook on modern history, that Protestantism has, in the 
outworking of its own principles, passed through a process of 
disintegration which is now almost complete. Equally silly 
judgments have been made by Protestants concerning the na- 
ture and prospects of Romanism, but it should be the task of 


historians to correct misconceptions on both sides. 


Real progress toward a positive interpretation of Prot- 
estantism can be recognized in the work of the past quarter- 


century. But it is all too clear to the student that no really 
satisfying interpretation has yet been given. Is not this be- 


cause the movement itself has not yet reached fulfilment? If 
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Protestantism has been wandering in the wilderness, it has yet 
perhaps a promised land to come to; and the meaning of it will 
be for those to declare who first set foot on the farther bank of 
its Jordan. Certainly attempts to interpret Protestantism 
should now take into consideration the reunion movement 
within it, which has already assumed striking importance. 
This movement indeed seems of itself to promise a Neuprot- 
estantismus, which will be after all only the postponed realiza- 
tion of the sixteenth-century assertion by the reformed 
churches of their catholicity and their hope of ecumenical con- 
ciliar government. And amid changes in the forms of faith, 
which the Enlightenment and modern criticism have made in- 
evitable, these Catholic elements of polity will be seen to show 
the continuity of reviving Protestantism, not indeed with the 
papal absolutism of the Latin church, but with the ecclesiasti- 
cal ideal of a series of her great teachers—Cyprian, Jerome, 
Peter Lombard, and Jean Gerson, not to mention that re- 
formed churchman born out of his time, Marsilius of Padua. 
Perhaps the future historian will see that the reunion move- 
ment, even more than the Enlightenment, has changed the 
direction of Protestantism, given expression to its long-ob- 
scured but never quite repudiated catholicity and world-mis- 
sion, and revealed it as the heir, not only of primitive Chris- 
tianity, but of that freer Latin Christianity which the papacy 
suppressed.*** 


2 For bibliographical guidance the following may be consulted: G. B. Smith, 
Guide to the Study of the Christian Religion, 1916; G. Wolf, Quellenkunde der 
deutschen Reformation, 2 vols., 1915-16; J. M. Reu, Thirty-five Vears of Luther 
Research, 1917; G. S. Keiffer, W. W. Rockwell, and O. H. Pankoke, List of Refer- 
ences on the History of the Reformation in Germany, 1017; P, Smith, “A Decade of 
Luther Study,” Harvard Theological Review, April, 1921; G. Kriiger, “The Litera- 
ture of Church History,” Harvard Theological Review, January and July, 1924. 
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RECENT BOOKS IN PREACHING? 

A man of long experience in book-selling recently remarked that the 
continued publication of books about preaching, volumes of sermons, and 
especially collections of discourses by living preachers was a notable 
fact. Certainly the past few years have witnessed an amount of activity 
in this held quite unprecedented, Jt onght to be reckoned with as an eyi- 
dence that, in spite of signs of decline in church attendance among Prot- 
estants, there is rea) interest in preaching today. 

Five lectures given to the students of the United Free Church of 
Scotland at the thealogica) colleges in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aber- 
deen are published under the title Jz Christ’s Stead. This indicates at 
the beginning the high position which Mr. Gossip assigns to the ministry; 
and nothing less is either accurate or adequate. First, the place of the 
preacher in the modern world is studied, with due regard for the changes 
that have taken place and with clear recognition of the permanent and 
potent place of the preacher in the world today. However, one may not 
hope to attain or hold this honorable position merely because he is 
ordained to the ministry; he must earn his position and be worthy of it. 
“Get on with your own job in your own way,” was the counse) of Dods 
to Gossip when the latter was tempted to whimper because he could not 
preach like John Caird. There is a vivid passage in the first chapter, in 
which Gossip relates an experience where the presence of Christ became 

exceedingly real to him; in two other instances he makes similar declara- 
tions, This is an unusual note among us. Are we coming to the reality 
of visions in these latter days? Then the lecturer studies the basis of 


preaching, the object and the making of the sermon, and concludes with 


*In Christ's Stead. By Arthur John Gossip. New York: Doran, 1925. 247 
pages. $2.00. 

The Inescapable Christ. By Walter Russell Bowie. New York: Scribner's, 
1925. 206 pages. $1.50. 

The Truth and the Lije. By Joseph Fort Newton. New York: Doran, 1926. 
340 pages. 52.00. 

Great Canadian Preaching. By W.H. Young. New York. Doran, 1925. xiv-—+ 
297 pages, $2.00, 

Die Welt des Glaubens. By Gustav Mensching. Giessen: Tépelmann, 1925. 
114 pages. 
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4 short chapter of signposts and danger signals. This book comes from 
the broad, deep experience of a preacher and deserves a place among a 
small number of books on the art of preaching which are altogether useful 
and stimulating. 

It is always profitable to read the result when a rea) preacher, like 
Walter Russell Bowie, rector of Grace Church, New York, undertakes to 
present the fact of Christ to a modern congregation. This is the sub- 
stance of the preaching contained in Txe Jnescapable Christ. On\y one- 
half of the eight sermons are specifically concerned with aspects of the 
character and work of Jesus. The other four are on general themes of 
religion. They contribute directly, however, to the presentation of Christ 
as he is pictured in Thompson's “Hound of Heaven” as inescapable. Dr. 
Bowie senses the meaning of the Christian message profoundly and 
accurately. These eight sermons are ful) of revealing sentences and par- 
agraphs. 

“Beauty and laughter and love, heroism and sacrifice, the innocence 
of childhood, and the wonder of a man’s own mother lead us face to face 
with something which tells us that we must worship before we can under- 
stand” (p.17). 

He describes conservatism as “the spirit which values the past not 
as antagonistic to the possibility of a better future, but as the foundation 
upon which that future must be built” (p. 68). 

He does not escape certain mannerisms, like “of ours,” used in con- 
nection with “this world” or “‘this nation,” at least eight times repeated. 

Dr. Joseph Fort Newton renders a rea) service to a)) readers of ser- 
mons when he publishes twenty-four discourses under the title The Truth 
and the Life. They are varied in subject and include the chief factors of 
the religious life insofar as they may be treated from the pulpit. The 
prayers which were used in the services at which the sermons were 
preached are printed; an excellent plan. A single one of the two dozen 
discourses, ““The Will to Fellowship,” is typical of the insight and 
method of the preacher. He sees how profoundly the experience of 
Christians is determined by their common endeavors after the far 
goals of their faith. “Deeper than al) human diversities is the spiritual 
solidarity of mankind.” Jesus recognized the value of fellowship, and we 
must take him not so much [iterally as seriously. “The proof of Chris- 
tianity is not learning; it is living.” The closer we come to the actualities 
of life the more deeply we shall enter into the fundamental truths that 
unite vs, “What we need, to face the world of today, is faith in long 
trousers, not a debate in knickerbockers about issues remote from the 
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conditions and problems of human life.” “In passion our fathers parted; 
only in a profounder passion can we be welded together.”” And so Dr. 
Newton appeals for love as the basis of fellowship. “Whom we believe 
unites us.” Christian friendship and fellowship must appear as greater 
realities to anyone who reads a sermon like this. 

We wish that the editor of the collection of eighteen sermons from 
contemporary Canadian preachers had not called them “great.” The 
adjective is not merited by some of these discourses, and it is not well 
chosen in any case. The prefatory sketch is valuable, since it enables a 
reader to secure a closer glimpse of the preacher. Added significance is 
given to the volume by the recent consummation of movements toward 
union among Canadian Protestant churches. This arrests a reader’s at- 
tention at page 181, where the sermon by Dr. Pidgeon, first moderator 
of the United Church of Canada, begins. 

Dr. Pigeon takes for his subject “Spiritual Descent” (Phil. 3:3), 
using the vivid and appropriate figures of a rock in the stream or a root 
in the soil as the illustration of the two ways in which to regard Christian 
truth as the warrant for the organization and work of the church. He 
shows how the two attitudes are represented in the history of the church, 
and then applies it to the ideal and program of the United Church in 
Canada. The Roman church stands like the rock in the stream; the free 
churches, like the root in the soil. These are clear, bold words: 

Do not be afraid. We have committed ourselves to the freedom of the 
spirit, loyal to the God who breathed it forth, and expressing its own inner 
nature in all that it is and does. Our fathers insisted that their differences 
should not be imposed on us here, and set out to remove from Canada’s reli- 
gious life everything that the needs of the country did not call for, and by so 
doing they laid new stress on the truths and principles necessary to its higher 
life; and we, with the same daring and assured of the same inspiration, will go 
forward to adapt the truth of the Gospel to the needs of those around us 
(p. 192). 

The volume is rich in sermons addressed to the deeper religious life. 
It reveals the conspicuous strength of the Toronto pulpit and shows the 
close relationship between the ministry of the Protestant churches in 
Canada and the United States. 

The contrast between the preaching in the foregoing volume and the 
sermons of Gustav Mensching, of Marburg, is most interesting. There 
are twelve sermons in the book: earnest, directed to the deepest religious 
life, especially as it appears in connection with Christmas, Good Friday, 
Easter, and Pentecost, great anniversaries of all Christians. A single 
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sermon, “Holy Zeal” (Heiliger Eifer) is noteworthy. Following the tex- 
tual implications of Luke 9:26, the preacher proceeds steadily, with no 
illustrations, to unfold the significance of the life of those upon whom 
God has laid hold and who are thus seized by the will and the action of 
the Kingdom of God. This is will and action in the service of God and of 
man, calling, in the midst of an earthly life, for a holy zeal in the inter- 
ests of something new, higher, and eternal. The steady march of the dis- 
cussion is most convincing and the unfolding of the figure of the plow in 
the field of the world is illuminating and persuasive. This is a type of 
preaching which in the best sense of the word is edifying. 
Ozora S. Davis. 
Cuicaco THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


TWO CURRENT INTERPRETATIONS OF JESUS 


How shall we interpret Jesus convincingly to the rising generation? 
Hardly a more striking contrast between the old and new methods could 
be imagined than is presented in the recent Noble and Barrows lectures. 
Both were prepared for student audiences, both have an apologetic pur- 
pose and both attem>t an appreciation and an evaluation of Jesus for 
today. 

Bishop Headlam, in “Jesus Christ in History and Faith,’ uses the 

* Arthur C. Headlam, Jesus Christ in History and Faith, being the William Bel- 
den Noble Lectures, delivered in Harvard University, 1924. Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1925, pp. xviii-+232. 
formulas and follows the lines of the old apologetic. He begins by de- 
fending the historicity of the four gospels, follows with chapters on the 
life, the teaching, the personality, the death, the resurrection and the vir- 
gin birth of Jesus, and closes with a discussion of the interpretation and 
the Christian Church. The author formally accepts the methods of mod- 
ern historical criticism but in reality makes little use of them. Theo- 
retical inaccuracies in the records are admitted, (p. 132), but “taking the 
narrative just as we have it” (p. 124) is the characteristic procedure. No 
effort is made to understand Jesus against the political, social and reli- 
gious background of his time. The apocalyptic literature is seldom re- 
ferred to, and the eschatological elements in the teaching minimized or 
ignored. ‘The real source of the teaching of Jesus was the teaching of the 
Old Testament,” (p. 80) and the message of Jesus is regarded solely as a 
transformation of Old Testament ideas. The genuineness of Matthew 
5:17, 18, is strongly defended, and it is held that “no passage expresses 
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more profoundly the attitude of our Lord toward the Old Testament” or 
“shows greater insight into His purpose” (p. 89). 

The fundamental idea of the Kingdom is “the acceptance of the will 
of God.” It comes through “the gradual spreading throughout the world 
of an idea, a system of thought,” and is “fulfilled in what we mean by 
Christianity, the Christian Church and its final consummation as the 
church triumphant” (p. 95). The messiahship and its recognition bulk 
largely in Jesus’ program. His consciousness of it dates at least from the 
baptism. In content it is a “unification and transformation of every ele- 
ment of the Old Testament expectation.” Of particular importance is the 
figure of the suffering servant. Jesus’ purpose on the last journey to Jeru- 
salem was “to proclaim Himself as Messiah and establish the Kingdom, 
to build up a reformed community of Israel, an assembly or ecclesia or 
Church of the Messiah, and the method by which it was to be estab- 
lished was that of peaceful revolution” (p. 70). 

The miracles of healing “are quite unlike any of the attempted or 
supposed cures which take place at the present day, for there is a con- 
sciousness of power in the actions of Jesus which is fundamentally con- 
trary to anything that we can experience.” “It is quite obvious that any 
rationalistic or semi-rationalistic explanation” of the nature miracles “‘is 
impossible.” We reach “a point where we must either distrust our testi- 
mony or admit the supernatural.” “If you look at the world from the 
point of view of your scientific discoveries, no doubt there is something 
anomalous in this breach of scientific rule. But if you look at it from the 
point of view of Divine working it no more becomes anomalous. It rep- 
resents God’s method of instructing the world” (pp. 115f.). Both the 
virgin birth and the bodily resurrection are defended. The evidence for 
the former is admitted to be “slight,” but it is vindicated through its con- 
gruity with the Christian belief in the Incarnation. The meaning of the 
ministry as a whole is found in the creation of the Christian Church, and 
the evaluation of Jesus’ person is best expressed in “the Christian Creed.” 
No reconstruction or reformation of the Christian message appears to be 
regarded as necessary. Dr. Headlam’s apologetic is as inclusive as it is 
conventional. 

Dr. Gilkey in his Jesus and Our Generation’ follows a different tack. 
Jesus himself is recognized as the best argument for Christianity. He is 
made convincing, not by defending the records about him as authentic 


? Charles Whitney Gilkey, Jesus and Our Generation, The Barrows Lectures, 
1924-25, pp. xvii-+183. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois (1925). 
$2.00. 
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and credible, but by presenting him with unusual spiritual insight and 
dramatic power, as the source of satisfaction of universal human needs. 

After a chapter on the modern interest in Jesus, the subject is out- 
lined under the headings: “Jesus’ Way of Life,” “Jesus’ Life with God,” 
“Jesus and the Mysteries of Life and Death,” “The Lordship of Jesus,” 
and “Jesus and the Future.” Nothing is said about the virgin birth or the 
resurrection. There is no defense of the miracles. It is recognized that 
these are not the essentials of Christianity, or the things in which the 
modern generation is interested. New formulas of definition other than 
the creeds, and a more adequate illustration of Christianity than the 
church seem demanded. Dr. Gilkey thinks that the best statement of the 
Christian religion is simply “Jesus’ way of Living.” “He is himself the 
incarnation of all that he taught and of all that is vital in what his fol- 
lowers believe. What is called the “Incarnation thus becomes not simply 
a theological doctrine about his person; it is also the psychological and 
historical secret of his spiritual power. If you would know what essential 
Christianity is, you must not look at our creeds, our churches, our civil- 
ization or ourselves; for neither we nor anything we have made is worthy 
to represent him. Only he can show you what his religion really is. Look 
at him” (pp. 52f.). 

In harmony with this view, what Jesus gives us about God is shown 
to be not “a new argument or creed or doctrine, but a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with the character of God and a deeper experience of life with 
him in a love that knows no limits, and that forever serves and shares” 
(p. 73). In consequence Jesus has made God real to men, “‘as an unseen 
but most real Presence, as a transforming Power, and as the Love that 
will not let us go” (p. 76). “Conceptions such as the Logos of ancient 
Greek philosophy, the “Three Persons” of the Trinity, the “one sub- 
stance of the Nicene Creed have become not so much untrue as unreal to 
the thinking of our time. Our whole conception of the relationship be- 
tween humanity and divinity has shifted meanwhile from one of meta- 
physical contrast to one of possible moral likeness” (p. 79). The tend- 
ency of today is to find a more vital equivalent for the doctrine of the 
Deity of Christ in a willingness “to stake everything here and hereafter 
on the Christlikeness of God—the faith, that is, that God is eternally 
such a one as Jesus was, and still proves himself to be when men follow 
him.” “God is, in other words, like Jesus in character and purpose” 
(p. 80). 

What Jesus gives us concerning the ultimate mysteries of life and 
death “is not an explanation at all but an attitude. He has made that 
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attitude convincing and contagious, not by talking about it but by living 
it under a supreme test and in a crucial demonstration. It is an attitude 
partly of patient submission, even more of confident courage, most of all 
of overcoming and transforming faith in God. It does not claim to know 
the full meaning of life’s darker and harder experiences; but it dares to 
believe that God can give them a meaning which he will reveal in his own 
good time to those who meanwhile put their trust in him” (p. roo). 

The hard facts of sin and the perversity of human nature are not ig- 
nored, nor is the Atonement minimized. 

Down the centuries the cross of Christ goes on convicting men and gen- 
erations of sin—and in every age of new sins that, until this fresh revealing, 
they had never realized to be sins at all... .. When Horace Bushnell said 
that the Cross of Calvary was simply a revelation in time of the eternal cross 
in the heart of God, he was stating the Christian faith in the divinity of Jesus, 
not as a theological formula, but as a religious experience. Such love is the one 
and only thing that is ultimately irresistible in our moral experience. It is 
against this divine love that we very human folk are so stupid and sinful—God 
forgive us! On this divine love we must throw our unworthy little selves for 
time and eternity—reassured by the Cross of Jesus that God will forgive us 
also and save us and never let us go (p. 111f.). 

In the same spirit ‘the Lordship of Jesus’’ is rescued from the theo- 
logical, political, and military connotations usually assigned to it. “The 
strenuous insistence of the Christian church on the ascription of correct 
theological titles to her Lord and her slowness to seek and to carry out 
the practical application of his principles to human life seem equally far 
astray from Jesus himself.” It was Jesus’ “fundamental principle that 
real spiritual greatness is revealed and measured, not by homage paid or 
enforced, but by service rendered” (p. 130). “The Lordship of Jesus is a 
living faith to be carried out into the whole area of human life, and ap- 
plied in personal and social practice over all its range and extent” (p. 
139). In particular the fields of business and racial and international 
relations are specified, and the unchecked and often unchallenged sway 
of the devils of greed, prejudice and force is recognized as the real pagan- 
ism and the denial of God in our modern life—far more serious than any 
purely intellectual atheism or agnosticism. Ultimate solutions are not 
suggested, but striking examples of practical experiments toward achiev- 
ing the Lordship of Jesus in these fields are enumerated and explained. 

In discussing “Jesus and the Future” Dr. Gilkey finds that the claims 
to the finality of Jesus rest on his universality, on the ever widening rec- 
ognition of his most extraordinary and dynamic personality, particularly 
by those who have followed his way of life and under his personal guid- 
ance have found him bringing them to God, and God to them, and finally 
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because Jesus gives men not rules but principles. In spite of his Jewish 
inheritance he speaks in terms drawn from the great essential experiences 
of human life. These are “neither racial nor ritualistic but filial and fra- 
ternal.” “God is our common Father, and all his children ought to live 
together as brethren in their Father’s house” (p. 167). In a future where 
international relationships will loom larger and larger, only an interna- 
tional religion can hope to be a potent factor in their solution. And so far 
no personality has so decisively proved himself an international fact and 
an internationalizing force as Jesus. An inclusive summary is found in 
the words of Albert Schweitzer. “Jesus commands. And to those who 
obey him he will reveal himself in the toils, the conflicts, the sufferings, 
which they shall pass through in his fellowship, and as an ineffable mys- 
tery, they shall learn in their own experience who he is” (pp. 179f.). 

It is a convincing appeal, and that not in spite of but because of the 
conspicuous omissions of the things with which Bishop Headlam is most 
occupied. The really central facts are the ones here chosen for discus- 
sion. The unimportant implications of the primitive world views of the 
New Testament writers are recognized as indifferent. Jesus’ religious and 
moral significance thus secures the center of the picture where it belongs. 

Dr. Gilkey uses everywhere modern critical and historical methods; 
indeed, he accords them credit for much of the rediscovery of Jesus. He 
admits the apocalyptic elements in Jesus’ teaching, but they do not ob- 
scure for him the essential message (cf. pp. 141 and 156). He conserves 
all the moral and religious realities which lie behind the church and her 
creeds, but he has succeeded in presenting them in the form of such a liv- 
ing and breathing portraiture of Jesus, and in such vital relationship with 
universal human needs and experiences, that they carry convincing and 
compelling power. In our opinion the new apologetic is infinitely more 
effective and adequate than the old, and Dr. Gilkey’s book deserves the 
wide circulation which it is having. 

SAMUEL DICKEY 


Oxrorp, PENNSYLVANIA 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION? 

This book is a collection of essays on science and religion. The intro- 
duction is contributed by Arthur James, Earl of Balfour, and Dean Inge 
presents the final paper in the form of a review of his associates’ con- 
clusions, including, incidentally, some of his own views. The eight addi- 


* Science, Religion, and Reality. Various writers. Edited by Joseph Needham, 
M.A. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1925. 389 pages. 
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tional essays appear in this order: “Magic, Science, and Religion,” 
Bronisilaw Malinowski, London School of Economics; “Historical Rela- 
tions of Religion and Science,” Charles Singer, University of London; 
“Science and Religion in the Nineteenth Century,” Atonia Aliotta, Uni- 
versity of Naples; “The Domain of Physical Science,” Arthur S. Edding- 
ton, University of Cambridge; “Mechanistic Biology and the Religious 
Consciousness,” Joseph Needham, University of Cambridge; ‘The 
Sphere of Religion,” John W. Oman, University of Cambridge; ‘“Reli- 
gion and Psychology,” William Brown, University of Oxford; “Science, 
Christianity, and Modern Civilization,’ Clement C. J. Webb, University 
of Oxford. 

Malinowski assigns a rdle of high importance to magic in the devel- 
opment of primitive societies and finds in it an invariable adjunct of all 
central activities, “The function of magic is to ritualize man’s optimism, 
to enhance his faith in the victory of hope over fear.” Singer, in closing 
his historical survey, claims that the majority of men of science “have 
small philosophical powers” and, when oppressed with the discrepancies 
of faith and reason, have sought refuge in agnosticism, mysticism, or 
some form of dualism. 

Aliotta has restated some of the conclusions of his well-known book, 
The Idealistic Reaction against Science. His paper is one of the most 
brilliant in the collection. His indebtedness to the pragmatic viewpoint, 
however, is so pronounced that American students will find little that is 
new in his approach. One is tempted to linger rather critically over his 
contention that “as with scientific hypotheses, so with religious intui- 
tions, it is the social experiment which decides; the experiment under- 
stood, not in its restricted physical sense, but in a broader historical 
sense,” 

The essay by Eddington is rather formidable, although the Cam- 
bridge Professor of Astronomy is not reluctant to popularize his material 
whenever possible. After an excursion into Einstein, he announces him- 
self as a relativist and a recent convert to the position “that problems of 
atomicity and quanta are of a nature which cannot be brought under field 
physics.” In company with certain other physicists of our day, he mani- 
fests a proper Christian respect toward the “inscrutable nature of an 
atom.” He italicizes the following: “There is nothing to prevent the as- 
semblage of atoms forming the brain from being itself a thinking- 
machine in virtue of that nature which physics leaves undetermined and 
undeterminable.” The temper of his fina) utterances, therefore, Jeaves no 
surprise. Mind is believed to be a “greater instrument than was formerly 
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recognized in prescribing the nature and laws of the external world as 
studied in physical science.” “Perhaps the actuality of the world is not 
only in these little sparks from the divine mind, which flicker for a few 
years and are gone, but in the Mind, the Logos.” 

The essay by Needham is of arresting interest from the standpoint 
of biological history and criticism. His examination, for example, of the 
neo-vitalistic claims of Driesch and Haldane is admirably executed. 
Both vitalism and neo-vitalism are found wanting. Appreciating “the 
alacrity with which the theological mind greets vitalistic and spiritualistic 
ideas in biology,” he nevertheless seriously doubts the wisdom of nailing 
“the colors of religion to the precarious mast of neo-vitalism.” Affirming 
the present-day triumph of mechanistic biology, he proceeds to a critique 
of mechanism. He concludes that physico-chemical explanations must be 
limited to the realms of physical life; bio-chemistry and bio-physics to 
be granted no authority in the territory of mental life. Life in all its 
forms becomes for him ‘‘the phenomenal disturbance created in the world 
of matter and energy when mind comes into it. Living matter is the out- 
ward and visible sign of the presence of mind, the splash made by the 
entry of mental existences in the sea of inert matter.” Thorogoing 
mechanists can say with Sir Thomas Browne, “Thus there is something 
in us that can be without us and will be after us, though it hath no his- 
tory what it was before and cannot tell how it entered into us.” 

Oman attempts to construct a concept of the supernatural on the 
basis of values. His contentions are neither new nor overwhelmingly con- 
vincing. Brown (Oxford) occupies himself with a distinction between in- 
dividuality and personality and postulates God as the only complete per- 
son, “the totality of Reality itself.” Webb insists upon the leavening and 
directing influence of a Christian ethic, lest science become “‘but a power- 
ful instrument in the hand of passions and interests,” and consequently a 
menace to future civilization. 

The concluding essay by Dean Inge is characteristic. He has no 
sympathy with efforts to reconcile religion and science on the basis of a 
delimited territory. He asserts that the Coperican cosmology “tore into 
shreds the Christian map of the universe.” He insists that the Christian 
heaven can no longer be regarded as a place. He comments on Natural- 
ism: 

The same persons who speak of men as mere machines, the cunningest of 


nature’s clocks, will try to bring will and instinct into the lowest stages of 
existence, They do not realize how much they are borrowing, quite illegiti- 


mately, from idealism, poetry, and religion, and while they profess to build 
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upon Naturalism an edifying and attractive philosophy of life, they disguise 
from themselves and others the bare and abject poverty of the scheme which 


can alone be supported by their primary hypothesis. One might go further and 


say that even materialism could not exist if there were nothing real except 


matter and energy. 


Dean Inge fulfils his reputation for wide learning and keen discern- 
ment, but he rarely leaves his readers in any danger of forgetting that he 
is above all things an orthodox theist and Christian mystic, 

Aside from the recognition of certain common problems, the mak- 
ers of these essays display little unity in emphasis or technique. Despite 
the critical motivation of the volume, the aroma of apologeticism is 
somehow pervasive. The essays add strength to the conviction that man 
will long prove adept in finding reasons for his faith. It may be that 
science is destined to play a more minor réle in the religious thinking of 
the future than we now suppose. It must be remembered that modern 
world-views inconsistent with historic Christianity certainly owe as much 
to anthropology, comparative religion, biblical criticism, and allied 
branches as to the contributions of the physical sciences. It becomes 
patent, therefore, that in the task of reconstructing religion for tomor- 
row, neither the scientist nor the theologian can be left unaided. 

W. J. Morcan 


WASHBURN COLLEGE 


THEOLOGICAL ETHICS’ 


In these days when we are being constantly reminded of the mani- 
fold ways in which human conduct is conditioned by physical and physio- 
logical factors there is a certain novelty in a book dealing with the prob- 
lems of Christian ethics according to the prescientific formulas of ear- 
lier and simpler days. At the same time such a discussion raises some 
serious questions as to the competency of a guidance which largely 
ignores the outer circumstances which shape character. 

The author undertakes to define the moral life in terms of a self- 
contained person whose conduct is directed by inner ideals. On this 
theory, the task of religious education is clear. If the proper theological 
ideas be imparted to a person, he will be equipped to behave properly. 
Dr. Adam defines man as having been originally created good by God. 
Man’s original constitution was impaired by the fall; but the damage 
thus done was made good by a divinely instituted plan of salvation. By 


* A Handbook of Christian Ethics. By David Stow Adam. Edinburgh: Clark; 
New York: Scribner, 1925. xiii+-399 pages. $3.00. 
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accepting the gospe) of salvation the sinner is forgiven by God and is fur- 
nished with the inner guidance of the Holy Spirit to enable him to live 
aright. Thus equipped theologically for mora) conduct, the Christian 


finds himself in an “earthly lot or ‘station’? which has been “‘arranged 


for us by Divine providence” (p. 133). The Christian, then, has only to 


turn for divine guidance to “‘reve)ation in its broadest sense” in order to 
make the proper adjustments. 

The effectiveness of this exposition depends on the possibility of 
finding a theological explanation for everything. In realms where tradi- 
tional theology had established certain theories the author gets along 
very well. The family is a “divine institution” and the old sanctities are 
set forth clearly and with good conscience, The state, too, is declared to 
derive its authority from God. Hence a kind of theological loyalty can be 


demanded of rulers and citizens. But the state must always be subject 


to the “Kingdom of God.” Thus theological reasons can be given for 
conscientious dissent from political enactments. When the author comes 
to the realm of modern industry, however, the theological background 
fails, and the discussion here proceeds with considerable vagueness. 

Perhaps the most serious defect in a book of this type is an inherent 
conservatism giving no adequate place for the experiments which must 
be made before we know as well as we ought what the good life is. The 
divine plan is assumed to have been already revealed, and ethics means 
conformity to this plan. One of the imperative tasks of present-day theo- 
logical scholarship is to do for the presuppositions of ethics what has 
already been done for the presuppositions of theology. The rapidly in- 
creasing knowledge of the psychological and social conditions of human 
behavior should be correlated with the fine ideals of Christian service. It 
would be a pity if this realm of control should receive no religious inter- 
pretation; but this is likely to occur unless teachers and writers introduce 
a less abstract method into their discussion of Christian ethics. 

GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


LIFE-HISTORIES OF EMINENT THEOLOGIANS'! 


One of the major difficulties of our modern scientific world is the 
growing specialization which makes it increasingly difficult for any one 

* Die Religionswissenschaft der Gegenwart in Selbstdarstellungen. Herausge- 
geben von Lic. Erich Stange. Felix Meiner, Leipzig. Band I: 1925. Wm. Adams 
Brown, Adolf Deissmann, Ludwig Ihmels, Rudolf Kittel, Adolf Schlatter, Reinhold 
Seeberg, I. R. Slotemaker de Bruine, Theodor Zahn. Band II: 1926. Karl Beth, 
Karl Girgensohn, Hans Lietzmann, Friedrich Loofs, Otto Procksch, Erich Schaeder. 
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man to command the different kinds of knowledge which must combine to 
make a consistent view of the world. Not only have the different sciences 
one by one broken off from their parent stem of philosophy, but each is 
divided into a number of special disciplines with its own traditions and 
technique. Often one wishes that one could talk with the scholars whose 
learned books one reads—not as professionals, but as human beings, ask- 
ing them what they really believe about the world and man and destiny; 
all those vital questions which lie just below the surface of consciousness, 
and only now and again, in some crisis of the spirit, emerge into the clear 
light of day. 

Such an opportunity is afforded by a series of volumes which has re- 
cently been appearing in Germany with the title, “Die Wissenschaft der 
Gegenwart in Selbstdarstellungen.” In this series, covering the different 
fields of human interest—law, medicine, history, philosophy, economics, 
etc.—representatives of the different professions have given in autobio- 
graphical form a brief account of their intellectual development and phi- 
losophy of life. 

The philosophical series is edited by Dr. Raymond Schmidt and ex- 
tends to five volumes, including such distinguished names as Benedetto 
Croce, Hermann Keyserling, Anathon Aall, and Ernst Troeltsch, and the 
series dealing with other disciplines are planned to be similarly inclusive. 

The two volumes listed above are the first of the group which deals 
with the science of religion. The editor is Licentiate Erich Stange of 
Leipzig. In his preface he calls attention to the particularly intimate con- 
nection between a man’s theology and his personal experience, and ex- 
presses the hope that the method followed in the volumes of the other 
series will prove even more applicable in the present. The fourteen names 
included in the present two volumes represent different departments of 
theological learning. The philosophical disciplines—systematic theology, 
the philosophy of religion and Christian ethics—have six representa- 
tives; the biblical disciplines, five; while church history and the psychol- 
ogy of religion have two and one respectively. All but two of the group 
are Germans, and while it is planned to include representatives of other 
countries in the succeeding volumes, the number of non-German contrib- 
utors thus far selected is disappointingly small. No English or French 
name has as yet appeared in the prospectus. 

On the whole, the point of view represented is conservative. If the 
experience of those who have told their life-story in this volume is at all 
representative, there is a growing reaction on the continent against the 
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aridity of a purely critical attitude and a feeling after a more positive 
faith. 

The story of Karl Girgensohn, the one representative of experi- 
mental psychology in the group, is particularly instructive. Starting as a 
radical who had completely broken with historic Christianity, he found 
his way back to a constructive faith by the use of the very experimental 
method which to many seems to make faith impossible. 

As might be expected, the method of treatment is very different, 
some of those who write using more reticence as to their personal experi- 
ence and confining their account largely to their intellectual history; 
others going fully and frankly into the more intimate side of their life. 
Those who have been accustomed to think of German theology in its 
more negative and critical aspects will find in these volumes a timely cor- 
rective. So far as social ethics is concerned, the point of view varies 
widely, from the questioning acceptance of the older imperialistic nation- 
alism by Otto Procksch, who writes (p. 7, Vol II): “Even in God’s sight 
internationalism is immoral, for God has designed the nation and not the 
individual to be the bearer of that historic creation in which for the first 
time the life of the spirit is to be free,” to that of a social liberal like 
Slotemaker de Bruine, who makes religion ethical through and through 
and emphasizes the social responsibility of the church in the widest sense. 

American students who have studied in Germany will find the biog- 
raphies of Deissmann and of Loofs particularly interesting and in- 
structive. 

Wit1i1AmM ApAmMs Brown 


Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


PROTESTANTISM’S “FIGHTING CHANCE”? 


The Institute of Social and Religious Research, New York, is render- 
ing Protestantism a great service by its careful and scientific gathering 
and interpretation of facts relative to the status of various phases of or- 
ganized religious work in America, thus providing a basis for the projec- 
tion of programs which shall be rational and effective rather than hap- 
hazard. In the recent volume, The Springfield Church Survey, H. Paul 
Douglass, the Field Director of the Survey, has enriched his reputation as 
a scientific investigator of a high order by an excellent “study of organ- 

* The Springfield Survey. By H. Paul Douglass. New York: Doran, 1926. 445 
pages. $4.00. 
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ized religion in an American city with its social background.” The work 
was carried out by a small technical staff, provided by the Institute of 
Social and Religious Research, assisted by a local advisory committee of 
forty-two of the outstanding religious leaders of Springfield. A national 
advisory committee also was organized, and its counsel and advice re- 
garding scope and technical details were sought so as to make the Survey 
as useful as possible to national co-operating religious forces. The task 
was divided among subcommittees, each of which pursued specific lines 
of investigation. 

Springfield, Massachusetts, was chosen for the Survey, following a 
careful preliminary study of cities with a population range of 100,000- 
250,000, as a representative large American city—excluding those of the 
metropolitan type—in respect of both social and religious phenomena. 
The representative character of this survey, therefore, makes its findings 
and recommendations significant for organized religious work in all 
American cities. The book should be carefully studied by city pastors 
and all persons responsible for administrative oversight of religious work 
in urban communities. 

The book is divided into three parts. The arrangement is somewhat 
unique in that the “Findings” are presented in Part I. Part II, which is 
the body of the book, presents in detail the evidence upon which these 
findings are based. Part III consists of a single chapter which indicates 
the lines along which, according to the opinion of the investigator, the 
Protestant forces of Springfield should proceed in the development of an 
adequate program. The Appendix contains detailed statements regard- 
ing sources of data and methods of investigation, with basic statistical 
tables, and a special index of references to denominations and individual 
churches. 

Out of this vast array of facts many significant findings emerge, most 
of them corroborating the findings of The St. Louis Church Survey, pub- 
lished two years ago by the same author, with regard to the social and 
ecclesiastical trends in urban American life. One notes with some concern 
statistics which reveal that the Protestant church is operating on a very 
narrow margin of success. While Protestantism in Springfield does show 
an absolute gain in membership, its growth is not as rapid as that of the 
city as a whole. At any time during the last two decades 25 per cent of 
the churches have not been growing. Losses in membership of the 
churches are enormous. For every ten gained, seven are lost; in other 
words, ten persons must be brought into membership in the churches to 
secure a net gain of three; and of those who are lost one-third are “sunk 
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without trace’—the churches simply do not know what has become of 
them. In Springfield there are 26,000 lapsed Protestants, that is, two- 
thirds as many as are in any way connected with the churches or any of 
their subsidiary organizations. As the Survey says, “Such success escapes 
being failure merely by the skin of its teeth.” “Church work is a desper- 
ate attempt to fill up a leaking bucket.” 

The study of the internal organization of the churches leads to sev- 
eral important conclusions. The churches are not well organized. Indeed, 
the Survey finds “the local church is not an organic unity, but rather a 
loose confederation of organizations that appeal to adherents in the name 
of many interests more or less closely related to the central core of reli- 
gion, and that segregate these adherents into numerous age-groups and 
sex-groups.” Church records are very poorly kept. “The great business 
they are conducting is virtually unaudited by current methods. The cure 
of souls goes on without clinical records.” Again, the work of the 
churches is marked by a lack of definite and deliberately chosen policies. 
Drifting and imitation characterize their activities. “The churches are 
fairly enterprising in trying devices but not in ascertaining needs; they 
practice and tolerate, as by-products of church life, diverging and time- 
consuming activities—recreational activities for example—the meaning 
of which for their religious programs they are not able either to define or 
to defend.” At the same time the Survey discovered a profound evolu- 
tionary tendency in the institutional history of the churches which, it was 
felt, ought to furnish an objectively dependable basis for practice. One 
of the suggestions of the last chapter is that the tentative authority of 
the actual major tendencies of church development discovered by the Sur- 
vey be assumed, and that these tendencies be used as norms for judging 
current church progress. It would seem to the reviewer that, if this be 
done, the tentative character of such norms must be insisted upon, and 
that this procedure must be carefully balanced and checked by a critical 
evaluation of such practices in the light of the needs discovered by the 
Survey. Further, a mere acceptance of existing tendencies as norms 
would lack the creative quality demanded by the situation. One of the 
real needs of the churches seems to be a cultivation of the spirit of in- 
ventiveness and experimentation with regard to the projection of pro- 
grams of social and religious ministration. 

Important generalizations are made also on the basis of the Survey’s 
study of the external relationships of the churches. Perhaps the most 
shocking revelation is that of Protestant separation from social need. 
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“Protestantism . . . . shows marked aversion to the areas of greatest 
social need in its first-hand contacts and relationships. . . . . Only to 
a small extent is it neighborly to the poorer and less privileged people of 
the city.” The findings in Springfield verify the findings of The St. Louis 
Church Survey that Protestantism follows “the most desirable popula- 
tion” in the interest of its own institutional success, leaving behind those 
elements of the population which, for economic reasons, must remain 
without those religiously and socially redemptive ministries which it is 
the function of the church to provide—a sad commentary on a religious 
group whose Master preached “Good tidings to the poor.” The situation, 
the Survey points out, demands more effective co-operation of the de- 
nomination with local community-serving churches in maintaining such 
churches in those areas where social need is greatest; and, still further, 
more carefully planned co-operation in such areas of all Protestant and 
other religious and non-sectarian public agencies. 

The parish relationships of Protestant churches are scrutinized and 
the verdict given that they are profoundly unsatisfactory. These rela- 
tionships are so incoherent that it is impossible to assign primary respon- 
sibility for any given area to the churches located in that area. Fre- 
quently the churches in a given area are markedly inferior in actual local 
membership and influence to churches located elsewhere. ‘The Protes- 
tant parish is a most complex and perplexing phenomena.” The result is 
that churches neglect their immediate constituencies and yet do not face 
the problems of the city as a whole. Particularly unhappy are the rela- 
tionships between the “leading” churches and the churches of residential 
neighborhood from which they draw. This parochial chaos, the Survey 
believes, is chiefly the result of the lack of a rational policy, and the 
churches are counseled to get together and decide the terms of partner- 
ship. The central and residential churches, it is held, have different min- 
istries to the city, and “the solution must lie in the realms of specializa- 
tion and cooperation.” 

The conclusion of the whole matter is put in this paragraph: “On 
the basis of the verified and objective facts, the best interpretation which 
the Survey can put upon the situation is that Springfield Protestantism 
has a fighting chance. The evidence presented in detail . . . . warrants 
no more hopeful conclusion than this. Furthermore, the Survey is com- 
pelled to conclude that the chance of success is conditional. It can be 
attained only through cooperation.” Along what lines this co-operative 
effort must proceed to develop an effective program of action, in the opin- 
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ion of the Survey, is outlined in the concluding chapter. The proposals 
are put forward very modestly; they are recognized for what they are, 
interpretative judgments. But it is hard to resist the logic of their pres- 
entation. Not only Springfield churches, but the churches in all American 
cities, would do well to consider earnestly the facts and proposals of this 
volume. 
CHARLES T. HoLMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE COUNCIL OF TRENT‘ 


Herr Schmidt has published in one volume two careful studies, of 
which the first and more elaborate is on the influence of late medieval 
reform ideas in the Council of Trent during its first period (Die Nach- 
wirkungen der spatmittelalterlichen Reformideen wahrend der ersten 
Periode des Konzils von Trient). The ideas of reform with which he is 
concerned are those regarding the constitution of the Church which came 
to expression in the days of the Captivity and the Western Schism. He 
sets forth in concise manner the earlier advance of the Papacy at the ex- 
pense of the episcopate. Having abandoned at Avignon the hope of world 
domination, the popes sought the more to subject the Church itself to 
their sway. In so doing they called forth two strains of opposition, that 
of the Conciliarists, represented by Marsilius of Padua, and that of the 
Episcopalists, represented by Henry of Langenstein. Marsilius is accused 
of inconsistency in retaining with democratic elements a hierarchical 
priesthood. It is not clear that Herr Schmidt has fully realized that Mar- 
silius retains the episcopate not as of the esse but as, in the circum- 
stances, of the bene esse of the Church, and insists upon the parity of the 
priesthood, the order of presbyters alone being jure divino. His position 
in the matter is neither more nor less consistent, or democratic, than that 
of the Reformed churches, but is identical with it. Episcopalism, unlike 
Conciliarism, follows Cyprian in resting authority in the council of bish- 
ops, to the exclusion of presbyters and laity on the one hand, and of papal 
domination on the other. Besides these two related movements, there 
developed the idea of national ecclesiastical independence. 

A brief survey of the literature of the Council of Trent, indicating 
what may be found therein of value for the special inquiry, is given, with 


* Studien zur Geschichte des Konzils von Trient. By Kurt Dietrich Schmidt. 
Tiibingen, 1925. Pp. 220. 
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results that are almost entirely negative. The recent publications of the 
Gorresgesellschaft (Concilium Tridentinum Diarorum, etc., Tom. I, II, 
IV, V, X) furnish material for a study of the outcropping of these reform 
ideas in connection with the Council. With a mastery of detail the author 
leads us through the discussions, correspondence, and negotiations, and 
introduces the personalities of the first period of the Council. Conciliar- 
ism finds at Trent no advocates, and Episcopalism few outspoken ones. 
Episcopalism was, however, a cause of constant anxiety to the Papacy, 
having the support of national groups, especially of the partisans of the 
emperor, as an offset to papal claims. But the adroitness and watchful- 
ness of the papal legates nullified the efforts of the Episcopalists. The 
most important reforming decree, that of Session VII, is preceded by the 
clause: “salva semper in omnibus apostolicae sedis auctoritate.” 

The second study, on “Scripture and Tradition,” deals with the atti- 
tude on the question of the relation of these two in the early Church, the 
medieval, and the Reformation period, and then proceeds to examine the 
discussions and decisions of the Council on the subject. 

Herr Schmidt’s studies have the authority of conscientious research, 
and constitute valuable contributions to Tridentine history. 

Joun T. McNEILL 


Knox CoLitecE, TORONTO 
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[The more important books in this list will be reviewed at length] 


HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 
GELDNER, Kart F. Die Zoroastrische Religion (Das Avesta). Tiibingen: 

Mohr, 1926. iv-+54 pages. M. 2.50. 

Preuss, Konrap THEopor. Die Eingeborenen Amerikas. Tibingen: Mohr, 

1926. 61 pages. M. 2.9. 

A second, enlarged edition of the valuable Religionsgeschichtliches Lesebuch, ed- 
ited by Professor Bertholet, is in preparation. These two collections of source ma- 
terial on Zoroastrian and Early American religions are the first two sections of the 
projected publication. Professor Geldner’s work furnishes readings from the Gathas 
and from the younger Avesta. Dr. Preuss presents material covering the various 
phases of religion in primitive America—the cult of the dead, shamanism, magic, 
the mysterious “Power,” gods and spirits. The footnotes greatly illuminate the text. 


SOpERBLOM, NATHAN. Das Werden des Gottesglaubens. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 
1926. xv-+-361 pages. M. ro. 
The prolonged controversy regarding the nature of the early gods of mankind, 
beginning with Lang and Tylor and continued by Schmidt, urged Dr. Sdderblom 


ten years ago to a personal investigation of the data. This work, now in its second 
edition, is the result. He sketches the origins of the gods of the primitives and adds 


as his personal contribution to the debate the interpretation of the “High Gods” as 
“Urhebern.” The study of primitive peoples is followed by a discussion of religion 


and magic and a survey of the Chinese, Hindu, Persian, and Old Testament develop- 
ments in correlation with the findings of the earlier study of the primitives. 


TacuiBana, S. The Ethics of Buddhism. New York: Oxford University Press 
(American Branch), 1926. x-+-288 pages. $5.00. 
A study of the ethics of primitive or Pati Buddhism. The body of the work is 


devoted to an exposition of the Buddhist virtues—self-restraint, abstinence (tem- 
perance), contentment, patience, celibacy (chastity), purity, humility, benevolence, 


liberality, reverence, gratitude, toleration, veracity, righteousness. It is a clear and 
straightforward statement. One is so moved to gratitude for a work on Buddhist 


ethics as to forget to complain that the author has slighted the social and psycho- 


logical factors out of which the ethics had their rise. 


Tscuuptr, Rupotr. Das Chalifat. Tibingen: Mohr, 1926. 29 pages. M. 1.20. 
A brief historical sketch of the Caliphate from the death of Mohammed to the 


abolition of the office by Angora. The author is unwilling to prophesy regarding the 
possibilities of its re-establishment by other sections of Islam and confident that the 


religious and ethical life of Islam is secure without it. 
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THE NATURE OF RELIGION 


Bartute, Joun. The Roots of Religion in the Human Soul. New York: Doran, 
19206. 1X+-255 pages. $2.00. 
After critically discussing the rationalistic, the romantic, and the socia)-ethica) 
conceptions oi religion, and finding them deiective, the author undertakes to define 


religion as an experience of loya) devotion to spiritua) va)ues with the conviction that 
those who are thus loyal have the backing of the Eternal. In Christianity this Eternal 


is disclosed as having a quality like that of a Father’s loving heart. 

BIXLER, JULIUS SEELYE. Religion in the Philosophy of William James. Bos- 
ton: Marshall Jones, 1926. xvii-+-225 pages. $3.00. 
A fascinating book dealing sympathetically but critically with one of the most 


alluring figures in the early years of the twentieth century. There is no attempt 


made to compel James to be always consistent with himself. The development of his 
philosophy and the never-fnished character of his experimentalism are clearly set 


forth on the basis of a thorough study of all James’s writings. 


CapMAN, S. Parkes. Jmagination and Religion (The Cole Lectures for 1924). 
ew York. Macmillan, 1926. 208 pages. $1.50. 

A suggestive book indicating in fresh and vigorous fashion the important place 
of imagination in experience, and discussing wholesome ways in which religious lead- 
ers may cultivate and use imagination, 

OrTo, RUDOLF. W est-Ostliche Mystik. Gotha: Klotz, 1926. xiv-+-397 pages. 

A comparative study of mysticism using as type forms the two great mystics of 
East and West—Sankara ‘Acharya and Master Eckhart. The study is an answer to 
the question as to whether mysticism is one and the same everywhere, indifferent to 
the varied circumstances of climate, race, and century. The author discovers an essen- 
tia) unity in the mystic experience while stressing the individual differences. The 
book is an enlargement of the Haskell Lectures of 1924 at Oberlin. 


OLD TESTAMENT 
Causse, A. Les plus vieux chants de la Bible. Paris: Librairie Felix Alcan, 
1926. 175 pages. 
This work has been inspired by Mowinckel’s Psa/menstudien, wherein a well- 
received attempt was made to apply the methods of the science of comparative reli- 
gions and the principles of religious sociology to the study of the Psalter. In the pres- 


ent work Professor Causse undertakes to examine, from similar viewpoints, the 
known older poetic writings of the Old Testament with the aim of tracing the rela- 


tion between such literature and religious and social life in the earlier stages of the 
development of Israel. The new approach must be watched by all Old Testament 


scholars with much interest. Yet the tendency of Mowincke) “to renounce the his- 
torical and psychological interpretation” (quoting Professor Causse) illustrates the 


danger to which this movement is prone, namely that of riding a hobby to death. 
HoMMEL, Fritz. Ethnologie und Geographie des Alten Orients. Minchen: 
Beck, 1926. xii-+1108 pages. M. 48. 
This huge volume is the opus magnum of its author’s career. It has been under 
way since 1904, when the first 400 pages were published separately. The amount of 
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labor that has gone into its making is monumental. The range of learning exhibited 
is phenomenal. The author's genera) position is indicated by the fact that he opposes 


the whole school of modern historical criticism and traces the origin of Egyptian cu)- 
ture and language back to Babylonia. Yet he accepts Ed. Meyer's chronology. His 


views as to the origin of the Semitic alphabet have been formulated apparently with- 


out reference to recent work upon the Sinai inscriptions. The book is bound to be of 
great value to historians of the ancient world inasmuch as it brings together into one 
easily accessible place a mass of facts that otherwise are widely scattered. 


Jenntncs, WitutAM. Lexicon to the Syriac New Testament. (Revised by Ulric 
Gantilion.) New York: Oxford University Press (American Branch), 


1926. 243 pages. $3.00. 


A very handy pocket-size lexicon of New Testament Syriac to the preparation 


of which good, sound scholarship has been devoted, The words are arranged alpha- 


betically instead of under roots, for the convenience of the learner. The peculiarities 
of the Sinain Pa)impsest, the Curetonian, and the Crawford MSS are carefully indi- 


cated. Tests indicate that this is a reliable work as far as it goes. 


Peake, Artuur S. The People and the Book, New York: Oxiord University 

Press, 1925. xxX-}-508 pages. $3.50. 

A very timely volume, ably edited by Professor A. S. Peake, and comprising 
authoritative articles by the leading Old Testament and Oriental scholars of the 
British Isles. It summarizes, in a number of exceedingly readable papers by mem- 
bers of the Society for Old Testament Study, the progress made in every phase of this 
and re)ated fields during the first quarter of the twentieth century. It is a volume of 


very uniform excellence. 


Surry, J. M. Powrs. The Psalms. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 

1926. xiii+-274 pages. $3.00. 

In this new translation, which is accompanied by an i))uminating appendix dea)- 
ing with the date, nature, poetic forms, and religion of the Psalter, Professor Smith 
reveals the rare combination of caution and constructive imaginative insight for 
which he is notable. Avoiding colloquialism and paraphrase on the one hand, yet 
dealing honestly and courageously with textual and exegetical difficulties on the other, 


his translation is at the same time dignified and intelligible. 
It may, of course, be asked whether or not caution has in some particulars inter- 


fered with the beauty of the translation. The use of the italicized Lord for the Divine 
name, for example, even though the preface gives cogent reasons for it, may still be 


questioned. 
But while we may, in minor points of diction like these, criticize the translation 


and disagree with it, there is little doubt that its dignity, literary style and insight 
into the Semitic mind will be generally recognized. It is a translation that will be 


grateful to the devotional reader and the scholar alike, because both scholarship and 
fine religious feeling have gone into the making of it. 


Wetcu, Avam C. The Psalter in Life, Worship and History. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1926. 122 pages. $1.75. 
Lectures originally delivered to the Vacation School for Old Testament Study in 
King’s College Hostel during September 1925 have been revised and expanded to ap- 
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pear in this volume. The book is one of a number of recent productions which point 
to a growth of interest in the literature of the third division of the canon. The chap- 
ter headings, “The Psalter and Nature, “The Psalter and History, “The Psalter and 
Worship,” and “The Psalter and the Inner Life” indicate the approach. Dr. Welch’s 
work here, as elsewhere, is illuminating and stimulating. 


NEW TESTAMENT 


LoHMEYER, Ernst. Die Offenbarung des Johannes. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1926. 

206 pages. 

At last the long-awaited commentary on the Book of Revelation has appeared 
in the valuable Handbuch edited by Lietzmann. The work is thoroughly historical 
and critical, and the delay in its publication has enabled the author to avail himself 
of recent researches of the religionsgeschichtliche Schule. 


PREUSCHEN, ERWIN, and BAUER, WALTER. Griechisch-deutsches Worterbuch 
zu den Schriften des Neuen Testaments. Giessen: Topelmann, 1926. 
32 pages. M. 3. 
This new edition of Preuschen’s New Testament lexicon has reached the word 


ebxapioria. 
Smit, Davip. Our Lord’s Earthly Life. New York: Doran, 1926. 499 pages. 


$3.00. 

This is virtually a reprint of the same author’s widely read The Days of His 
Flesh, for many years now one of the best types of harmonistic “Life of Christ.” 
The new version is briefer than the older one, but retains its vivid and edifying qual- 
ities. Every verse of the gospel records is woven into a continuous narrative, while 
critical problems are left at one side. 


Wiszmann, E. Das Verhdlinis von TIUSTIS und Christusfrimmigkeit bei Pau- 
lus. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1926. 120 pages. M. 6.60. 
The well-known problem of the relation between faith and the Christ-mysti- 

cism of Paul is here thoroughly re-examined. Faith is thought to denote primarily 
the believer’s attitude of dependence upon God and acceptance of his program of 
redemption—the death of Christ, his resurrection and exaltation, and his future 
parousia. On the other hand, union with Christ is primarily a community experi- 
ence, mystically realized through membership in the worshiping group. 


DOCTRINAL 


Biot, ANDRE (editor). Summa Theologica, Prima Pars. Paris: Blot, 1926. 
xxx-+-1408 pages. 

A very convenient edition of the works of Thomas Aquinas is initiated by this 
volume, containing the first part of the Summa. The text is the outcome of careful 
scholarly study, and the use of very thin paper makes possible an astonishing amount 
of material within a small volume. The price of the edition is to be as low as possible, 
so as to put it within the reach of students. 
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BraBANT, F. H., and Hartitt, Percy. Faith and Truth. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1926. xv-+-223 pages. $1.00. 

An apologetic written from the point of view of the Catholic party in Anglican- 
ism, and reflecting the characteristics of that type of thinking. Considerations which 
seem amply satisfying to the authors lack either pertinence or significance for those 
who start from different presuppositions. But granting the author’s unproved prem- 
ises, the essays are candid and courteous expositions of rather generally accepted the- 
ological positions. 


BuTLer, Casper. The Newer Dispensation. Kokomo, Indiana: The Newer 
Dispensation Publishing Co., 1926. x-+280 pages. $2.00. 
An ambitious survey of history to indicate that the time has now come for a 
universal religion of high ideals to which all historical religions shall make their due 
contribution. 


ELerT, WERNER. Die Lehre des Luthertums im Abriss, Zweite verbesserte und 
erweiterte Auflage. Munich: Beck, 1926. xiiit+-156 pages. M. 6. 
A well-written popular compendium of the fundamentals of German Lutheran- 
ism, organized in rather original fashion and embodying discussions of modern spirit- 
ual problems. 


FAHRION, Kart. Gott, Freiheit, Unsterblichkeit. Leipzig: Meiner, 1926. 123 
pages. Reichsmark 6. 
A critical introduction to the fundamental questions of religious metaphysics, 
furnishing a discussion which the author hopes will furnish valid convictions without 
resorting either to biblical authority or to untenable idealistic assumptions. 


HartyEMA, TH. L. Karl Barth. Wageningen: Veenman, 1926. 166 pages. 

A comprehensive and illuminating interpretation of the religious ideas of per- 
haps the most prominent figure among present-day German theological teachers, 
with supplementary addresses comparing Barth’s position with views of the other 
theologians in history and in contemporary life. 


HEILerR, FriepricH. Evangelische Katholizitat. Munich: Reinhardt, 1926. 
351 pages. M. 5.50. 
A collection of essays including interpretations of the Stockholm Conference to- 
gether with addresses given on various occasions and touching various subjects. The 
author’s unusual power of suggestive analysis makes the volume of exceptional value. 


Kerr, ALVA MartTINn. Thinking Through. New York: Doran, 1926. 125 pages. 

DL25. 

A readable discussion, written in a wholesome way, intending to divert atten- 
tion from controverted points of doctrine to the great spiritual affirmations of Chris- 
tianity. The controversy concerning evolution occupies primary attention. The 
author grants to science entire freedom to describe processes, but insists that back of 
all processes is the creative power of God. He perhaps too easily assumes that the 
traditional conception of God can be carried over into the newer thinking without 
critical examination. 
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KeyYseR, LEANDER S. The Conflict of Fundamentalism and Modernism. Bur- 
lington, Iowa: Lutheran Literary Board, 1926. 36 pages. $0.30. 
A discussion written in a fine and courteous spirit, undertaking to state fairly the 
essential positions of both fundamentalism and modernism, and to show as strong a 
case as possible for the conservative view. 


LopcE, Str Otiver. Evolution and Creation. New York: Doran, 1926. 160 
pages. $2.00. 
A somewhat rambling book, giving the familiar main facts and theories con- 
cerning evolution, and insisting that evolution is only a “method” of God’s creation. 


Mu ert, HERMANN. Konfessionskunde. Giessen: Topelmann, 1926. 208 

pages. M. 3.50. 

The influence of modern ideals of historical interpretation is clearly seen in this 
admirable volume. It enlarges the older conception of symbolics so as to attempt to 
indicate all the vital factors which determine the character of a given church—not 
merely the dogmatic factors. The present Leiferung deals with Eastern orthodoxy, 
and begins a study of Roman Catholicism. 


Nerr, LAWRENCE W. Constructive Modernism. Emory, Georgia: Banner 
Press, 1926. 54 pages. 
An essay interpreting “modernism” in terms of the religious freedom of the in- 
dividual, the “requirement of reality,” the “requirement of rightness,” and an ex- 
pression of the spirit of Jesus. 


Patry, Raout. La religion dans l’Allemagne d’aujourd’hui. Paris: Payot, 

1926. 256 pages. Fr. 20. 

A very informing survey of present religious conditions in Germany, presented 
on the basis of a good acquaintance with the facts. Among the subjects treated are: 
the consequences of the revolution for the Protestant churches; the present activ- 
ities of Catholicism; “pagan” Christianity ; the problem of religious instruction in the 
schools; and the Youth movement. 


Patton, Francis L. Fundamental Christianity. New York: Macmillan, 1926. 
xi+334 pages. $2.25. 

The James Sprunt Lectures delivered in 1924 at Union Theological Seminary in 
Virginia. Shrewdly, and in places humorously written, they display a gentlemanly 
type of cultural argument quite in contrast with the fire-eating oratory of some 
popular fundamentalists. Dr. Patton is convinced that “we cannot change Chris- 
tianity. We may reject it if we please, but its meaning is plain.” Identifying this 
unchanging Christianity with what he alleges to be the teaching of an inspired Bible 
(though there is considerable vagueness as to how rigid this inspiration was), the 
lecturer points out modernist divergences from this pattern. The remedy is to read 
the Bible and take it at its face value. 


Piper, Otto. Theologie und Reine Lehre. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1926. iv+55 
pages. M. 1.80. 
A brief critical examination of the task of theology in the light of the service 
which it should render to the church. The author contends that the adoption of 
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purely scientific methods and ends has diverted theology from its peculiarly religious 
field. The pamphlet indicates some ways in which the study of theology may be 
made more vital. 


Rector, W. Lee. Can an Evolutionist be a Christian? Boston: Stratford, 

1926. v-+234 pages. $2.50. 

If to be a Christian means, as the author believes it does, the holding of an es- 
sentially supernaturalistic interpretation, it is easy to show that an evolutionary phi- 
losophy is incompatible with this kind of religious faith. The argument in the book 
makes much of the gaps in the evidence for universal evolution, but is unaware of the 
unspoken assumptions underlying some of the author’s theological tenets. 


REEsE, Curtis W. Humanism. Chicago: Open Court Pub. Co., 1926. 85 
pages. $1.00. 

An enthusiastic interpretation of religion entirely in terms of the promotion of 
human values. The older theological type of Christianity is believed to promote “sub- 
serviency,” while humanism makes for triumphant free moral personalities. An in- 
clusive and challenging program for a humanistic church is furnished. 


Rovucier, Louis. Celse ou le conflit de la civilisation antique et du chris- 
tianisme primitif. Paris: Editions du Siécle, 1925. xxxiii+-443 pages. 

A valuable aid to students of the conflict between early Christianity and the 
rival culture of Graeco-Roman antiquity. Origen the Christian and Celsus the pagan 
are the best representatives of the opposing parties. The present work is an attempt 
to display the issue fairly—if with any bias, it is in favor of Celsus—and to recon- 
struct the content of Celsus’ work as it may be recoverable from Origen’s refutation. 


SALIN, Epcar. Civitas Dei. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1926. vii-+-245 pages. M. 12. 

This is not, as the title might suggest, merely a discussion of Augustine’s famous 
treatise, but is an illuminating and well-documented interpretation of the first four 
centuries in the history of Christianity, particularly in its relation to the political 
philosophy of the time. More emphasis, perhaps, might have been placed upon the 
social factors involved in the process, but the author is fully conscious of the influ- 
ence exerted by its environment on the expanding Christian movement and he is not 
disposed to follow the still too common disposition to regard the state church of the 
fourth and fifth centuries as a deterioration of Christianity. 


SELWYN, Epwarp Gorpon (editor). Essays—Catholic and Critical. New 
York: Macmillan, 1926. x-+452 pages. $3.25. 
Thirteen scholarly essays by eminent Anglicans, undertaking to face fearlessly 
the questions raised by critical scholarship and to show that the results of such 
scholarship are compatible with a vital “Catholic” faith. 


Simpson, James Y. Landmarks in the Struggle between Science and Religion. 

New York: Doran, 1925. xvi-++-288 pages. $2.00. 

Nothing is more necessary to a sane understanding of the present efforts at 
readjustments between science and religion than a knowledge of the development of 
thought in both realms. Professor Simpson has furnished valuable historical pro- 
legomena to a consideration of some of the important questions of our day. 
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VrooMAN, WiLt1AM A. Progressive Christianity. New York: Macmillan, 

1926. 377 pages. $2.50. 

A comprehensive survey of the important theological questions which are being 
discussed in these days of transition. The author cites copiously from a wide variety 
of sources, and almost overloads his exposition in this way. The book has the merits 
and the defects of an argument based to a great extent on quotations from others. 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 


BECKMANN, JoacHIM. Vom Sakrament bei Calvin. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1926. 
viii+165 pages. M. 5.40. 
A well-documented study of Calvin’s views of the sacraments in relation to 
those of Augustine. Calvin’s teaching is found to be fundamentally that of Augustine 
stripped of catholicising tendencies. 


BEYER, HERMANN WOLFGANG. Die Religion Michelangelos. Bonn: Marcus & 
Weber, 1926. 159 pages. 
A carefully worked out study of Michelangelo’s religious ideals and convictions 
as expressed both in his art and in his utterances. 


GIACOMETTI, ZACCARIA. Quellen zur Geschichte der Trennung von Staat und 

Kirche. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1926. xxiv-+733 pages. 

A collection of state documents illustrating the progress of separation of church 
and state in many countries since 1789, with a short Introduction. A large proportion 
of the space is given to the United States. The British Empire and Germany are not 
included. 


Kocus, Ernst. Paul Gerhardt: sein Leben und seine Lieder. Leipzig: Deich- 
ert, 1926. 117 pages. 
There are many presentations of the famous German poet’s life and work. This 
one may be recommended as based on original documents containing numerous fac- 
similes and contemporary illustrations. 


KoELLREUTER, Otto. Staat, Kirche und Schuel im heutigen Deutschland. 
Tiibingen: Mohr, 1926. 27 pages. M. 1.20. 
The latest booklet of Mohr: “Recht und Staat” Series. Critical discussion of 
the German school system. 


LIETZMANN, Hans. Messe und Herrenmahl. Eine Studie zur Geschichte der 

Liturgie. Bonn: Marcus & Weber, 1926. xii+-263 pages. M. 12. 

A brief examination of the documentary sources down to the Mozarabic liturgy 
is followed by detailed exposition of the various elements in the eucharistic service. 
The last three chapters furnish a valuable account, in the light of the previous inves- 
tigation, of the earliest form and later development of the sacrament. 


LoscHER, FRIEDRICH HERMANN. Schule, Kirche und Obrigheit im Reforma- 
tions-Jahrhundert. Leipzig: Heinsius, 1925. 175 pages. 
A study of the beginnings of elementary schools and of the legal conditions of 
church property in Saxony in Reformation times. 
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Lupy, Rosert B. Historic Churches of the World. Boston: Stratford, 1926. 
xvi+325 pages+127 illustrations. $5.00. 

Part I of this popular volume deals with Old World churches, and Part II with 
churches of the New World. A few pre-Christian temples and shrines are noticed. 
About 125 illustrations of church buildings, chiefly in full page, are given. The de- 
scriptions are historical, with some literary allusions, and do not explain the archi- 
tecture in any detail. 


MICHEL, Louis, and CAVALLERA, FERDINAND. Lettres spirituelles du P. Jean- 
Joseph Surin. Tome I, 1630-39. Toulouse: Bibliotheque de la Revue 
d’Ascétique et de Mystique, 1926. 1+335 pages. 

The volume inaugurates the publication of a series to be devoted to the study of 
asceticism and mysticism by the issuing of scientifically established texts. The docu- 
ments published in the present volume comprise 126 letters written by the Jesuit, 
Father Jean-Joseph Surin (1600-1665), widely famed in Roman Catholic circles for 
his deep spirituality, between the years 1630 and 1639. Appendixes furnish bio- 
graphical notes regarding the author and his family. 


NewMaAN, L. I. Jewish Influence on Christian Reform Movements. New 

York: Columbia University Press, 1925. xxvii-+-706 pages. $7.50. 

In general this volume is a study of the place held by Jews in the cultural and 
social history of Europe from the twelfth to the sixteenth century. It is alleged that 
Huss, Zwingli, Luther, Servitus, and the American Puritans were all more or less 
indebted to Jewish infiuences. But the term “Jewish influence” evidently is taken in 
a very broad sense. If a Christian reformer studied the Hebrew Old Testament or 
knew a medieval kabalistic legend, this fact is thought to justify the assumption of 
“Jewish” sources of inspiration back of his movement. 


RUckertT, Hanns. Die Theologische Entwicklung Gasparo Contarinis. Bonn: 

Marcus & Weber, 1926. vii-+108 pages. M. 4. 

A fresh attempt to interpret the theological position of the noted cardinal whose 
views on justification seemed for a time to furnish a meeting-ground for Protestants 
and Catholics. The present study is a painstaking attempt to interpret Contarinis’ 
utterances in the light of the theological tradition in which he was educated. 


SIEBECK, WERNER. Der Heidelberger Verlag von Jacob Christian Benjamin 
Mohr. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1926. viii+-114 pages. M. 6.50. 
History of a famous publishing house, giving an account of the life of its 
founder and of his associations with early nineteenth-century scholars and men of 
letters. 


VIENOT, JoHN. Histoire de la réforme francaise: Des origines a l’Edit de Nan- 
tes. Paris: Librairie Fischbacher, 1926. 478 pages. 

The author is president of the French Protestant Historical Society and is hon- 
orary professor of the University of Paris. The book presents a well-outlined survey 
of the French Reformation, from the early part of the sixteenth century to the pro- 
mulgation of the Edict of Nantes in 1598. Detailed attention is given to the study of 
conditions in church and state in interrelation with which the reformation had its 
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development. About one-fourth of the book is devoted to the life and work of Cal- 
vin. The volume can be highly recommended to anyone desiring a general introduc- 
tion to the subject. 


Winn-e, B.C. A. Who’s Who of the Oxford Movement. New York: Century, 

1926. viiit+-251 pages. $2.00. 

The author is a well-known British scientist, at present professor of anthro- 
pology in St. Michael’s College, Toronto, and lecturer on ethnology in the University 
of Toronto. His interest in the Oxford movement dates from some forty years ago, 
when he made the acquaintance of Cardinal Newman. The book is a concise bio- 
graphical dictionary of the personages of the movement, both major and minor, giv- 
ing the chief facts of their careers and, in many cases, statements regarding them 
made by their contemporaries. To this is added an outline history of the movement 
itself. The volume is primarily intended to meet the needs of the general reader, and 
is admirably adapted to this end. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
ARCHIBALD, GEORGE HAMILTON. The Modern Sunday School. New York: 

Century, 1926. ix-+-208 pages. $2.00. 

A stimulating book of organization and methods for the modern Sunday school 
by a school man who is at the same time the administrator of a local church school. 
The general themes of organization suggested are: graded school, atmosphere, learn- 
ing by doing, play and expression, special days, week-day activities, prizes and re- 
wards, etc. 


KruMBINE, Mites H. A Summer Program for the Church School. Chicago: 

University of Chicago Press, 1926. xi+188 pages. $1.50. 

This book is the record of six years’ experience in an individual vacation church 
school. It is the kind of detailed account of an experiment that is needed to permit 
the best development of methods in religious education. The book reveals in a very 
good way the capacities of children of the different grades by describing projects car- 
ried to successful conclusion by them. 


SQUIRES, WALTER ALBION. Psychological Foundations of Religious Education. 
New York: Doran, 1926. 153 pages. $1.25. 
This book is frankly a portrayal of the argument between behavioristic or 


mechanistic and purposive psychology. It seeks to state the two views clearly and 
then to show that despite the concurrence and reality evidenced in behavioristic psy- 
chology, it is unwarranted in many of its claims and definitely lacking in its exclusion 
of ideals, and that purposive psychology alone supplies the necessary elements and 
understanding for character development. The book is clearly written and is worth 
reading. 


Mituts, Witt1am A. Half-Hours with College Students. Boston: Stratford, 
1926. 200 pages. $2.00. 
This book contains fifteen addresses to college students. They are all dominated 


by the fundamental idea that all true culture must consist in looking at life through 


faith in Jesus Christ and accepting him as “personal overlord.” They represent in 


fine form and earnest spirit the ideals of the “Christian college.” 
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Stock, Harry Tuomas. A Year’s Program for Young People. Boston: Pil- 
grim Press, 1926. xii-+-82 pages. $0.25. 

This small handbook is full of suggestions for programs for a regularly organ- 
ized young people’s society. It is interesting to note that the National Committee of 
Congregational Young People, twenty-five persons mostly of high-school age, who 
collaborated with their secretary, Mr. Stock, in producing this book, have not de- 
parted far from the old line type of meeting. 


Wattace, O. C. S. Clover, Brier, and Tansy. New York: Doran, 1926. 
xviii+-213 pages. $1.75. 

Out of his wide and rich experience in parish work Dr. Wallace has brought the 
material which he arranges in charming fashion under the captions of the clover, 
brier, and tansy that grew in the fields that he knew as a boy. Back of the happy 
description, however, is the faithful effort to define clearly the true type of the mod- 
ern Christian, and to limn the problems that the minister must face today. 


THE RURAL CHURCH 
Dovctass, H. P. How Shall Country Youth Be Served? New York: Doran, 

1926. xxii+259 pages. $2.50. 

A first-hand study of representative samples of the rural work of five national 
character-building agencies—the Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., Boy Scouts of America, 
Girl Scouts, Inc., and Camp Fire Girls, with comparisons with a few other agencies. 
The study seeks actual facts on the work of these agencies in rural communities. The 
survey reveals that all five agencies together serve only one-sixth of the population 
from ten to thirteen years, one-fourth from fourteen to fifteen, one-fifth from sixteen 
to seventeen, one-fourteenth from eighteen to twenty, or about one-sixth of the total 
youth population in the tenth to twentieth years. All the agencies accept local finan- 
cial support. In consequence there is much duplication in the more favorable terri- 
tories while strictly rural territories are neglected. The authors hold that modern so- 
cial conditions require a regrouping of rural life before genuine help can be given. 
Very small communities can never have the type of grouping which stimulates real 
growth in personality. The agencies involved have not directed themselves to this 
task. This book is a real contribution to rural understanding and appreciation. 


FELTON, RALPH A. Our Templed Hills. New York: Council of Women for 
Home Missions and Missionary Education Movement, 1926. x-+-229 
pages. $1.00. 

The title of this little book is misleading, as it does not suggest the rich mine of 
keen analysis of rural life and the status of the country church which it contains. 
The writer evidences a deep love for the country and long arduous study of rural 
organization. Many suggestions based on effectual judgment are given for developing 
the rural church. Those interested in rural leadership and especially in the rural 
church will want this volume. 


HYMN BOOKS 
BoIsEN, ANTON T. (editor). Lift Up Your Hearts. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 
1926. 96 pages. $0.20. 
A little book of hymns and prayers designed primarily for use in hospitals. The 


editing has been in the hands of a specialist who knows intimately the spiritual needs 
of sick people. It is a worthy and admirable little volume. 
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The Harvard University Hymn Book. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
1926. 495 pages. 
A noteworthy contribution to hymnody. The collection is especially significant 
for its use of the rich treasures of poetic and musica) history. An extraordinarily 


catholic book is the result, presenting frankly medieval and early Protestant religious 
sentiment as well as modern aspiration. One may question the wisdom of abandoning 


familiar melodies to make place for strange ones; but these are worth earning. 
WEsTon, Sipney A. (editor). Song and Worship Book. Boston: Pilgrim 
Press, 1926. 84 pages. $0.50. 
A convenient and well-prepared inexpensive manual embodying the songs, 


prayers, and rituals likely to appeal to young people’s conferences. 


FOR EDIFICATION 
BLAU, JoEL. The Wonder of Life. New York: Macmillan, 1925. 229 pages. 
$2.00. 

This book contains fifty-two pieces, apparently a short sermon for each day 
of the calendar year. In the interesting foreword the author says that here js por- 
trayed his world. It is the world as viewed by a Jew, not in its tribal, but in its uni- 
versal, aspect. He asks his readers to share this world with him; and his invitation 
is Likely to lead one from the first to the last “message” with increasing interest. In 
the end we have a faith that is deeply grounded and prophetic of victory over all 
the foes that beset the soul. History, poetry, reflection, and a steady fronting of the 
issues of life are in the book. 


BorEHAM, F. W. A Faggot of Torches. New York: Abingdon Press, 1926. 


268 pages, $1.75. 

Boreham of Melbourne is a marvel. He has such a command of biography and 
history and weaves it all together in such a charming way that one does not tire of 
his treatment of the great texts that have influenced the lives of famous men and 
women, This is the fourth volume of the series, and the supply of materia) does not 


fail, nor does the quaint method of treatment grow monotonous. 


Brown, C, R. These Twelve. New York: Century, 1926. ix+-278 pages. 
$2.00. 
With his usual clearness of style and freshness of insight Dean Brown has given 
us a study of nine of the disciples of Jesus, leading up to brief studies of Barnabas, 
Paul, and Jesus himself. These are types of Christian character, and when they are 


thus set together they reveal how various are the personalities which may be used in 
the achievement of the program of Jesus for the world. As examples of the way in 


which a preacher may use Bibfe characters in the pulpit there is nothing better. 
Dean Brown is an example of method and style and energy. This is the way to do 


this particular ptece of hamiletical work. 

BuGBEE, Lucius HATFIELD. Christ Today. New York: Abingdon Press, 1926. 
76 pages. $0.75. 
An edifying interpretation of the place of Jesus in modern religious aspiration, 


showing the spiritual power of Christ to illumine the meaning of life, to make us 
conscious of our shortcomings, and to create in us a vital religious experience. 
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Burns, JAMES. Illustrations for Preachers and Teachers. New York: Doran, 

1925. 253 pages. $2.00. 

Years ago young ministers were urged to keep a “commonplace book,” to be 
stored with all the garnerings of their reading and reflection. Out of these treasuries 
they were to draw the material that would be found profitable for the making of 
sermons. The intrinsic worth of the collections and the scheme of arrangement were 
both necessary for the success of the book. The author of this collection has given 
us such a book, widely representative of reading and quite well arranged according 
to the stages of human life. It is not at a)l certain that a needy preacher would find 
what he might want in time of stress, but it is as worthy a volume as we know in 
this field. 


Dovuctias, Luovp C. These Sayings of Mine. New York: Scribner 1926. xviii 
+234 pages, $1.50. 

Dr. Douglas turns his attention in this interesting volume to the teachings of 
Jesus, especially as they are contained in the parables. It is clearly the work of the 
preacher rather than the merely technical scholar; full of swift insights, revealing, 
however, the work of one who has sought the lexica) and historical data that are 
demanded by good workmen; and clothed in the interesting style of which the author 


is master. He thinks of the principles of Jesus as a creative energy which is destined, 


if rightly handled, to work out a new world. 


Eppy, SHERWooD, and Pace, Kirsy. Makers of Freedom. New York: Doran, 


1926. 311 pages. $1.50. 
Studies of the emancipating work of great characters, including William Lloyd 


Garrison, Booker T. Washington, Francis of Assisi, Martin Luther, John Wesley, 
J. Keir Hardie, Susan B. Anthony, and Woodrow Wilson, closing with an appeal for 


enlistment in the battle for economic, social, and international freedom today, 
Frost, T. P. Tragedy and Triumph. New York: Abingdon, 1926. 258 pages. 
$1.75. 
Dr. Frost, loved and honored in the pulpit of the Methodist Episcopal church, 


gleans here a fruitful harvest of studies of the words of Jesus. It is the work of the 
minister of wide experience, based on carefu) studies of text and interpretation. It is 


a healthy exercise to which he calls his readers, another effort to take the long road 
“back to Christ.” 


Gasrrot’s, Sotomon Isn. Choice of Pearls. New York: Bloch, 1925. 132 


pages, 
This is a new translation of a famous classic of Jewish wisdom. It moves in the 
field, as the translator says, where it “transcends any one creed, and rises to the 


heights where all the great religions merge in the pure atmosphere of ethics.” The 
volume contains 652 ethica) maxims. After reading scores of them, one is impressed 


with the superior quality of the biblical Proverbs. 
Hewitt, A. W. Steeples among the Hills. New York: Abingdon, 1926. 260 
pages. $1.75. 
The writer of this book is widely known as a Methodist minister who has stuck 
to his country parish in Vermont and has won a national reputation as a result. He 
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publishes nine articles on various aspects of the rura) parish and adds a series of 
questions and answers. He has written with such frankness and directness as makes 


his book revealing and exceedingly significant, The literature concerning the country 
church is permanently enriched by this book. It ought to turn the best young men 
to consider this held of service, not as a makeshift, but as a worthy and rewarding 


field for the investment of life. We commend it for wide reading. 


Jones, Rurus M. Finding the Trail of Life. New York: Macmillan, 1926. 

148 pages. 

No book by this writer should be missed. This last one is especially worth 
while. It tells the story of the boy’s life among Quakers in Maine. This story is 
simply told and most interesting. It is published, according to the preface, in part 
at Jeast on account of its possible contribution to our knowledge of child psychology. 
Do not buy or read it for this. Jt is so Srank and natural and charming just as it is, 
the story of the boyhood of Ruius M. Jones. It was a beautiful beginning of what 
has been a noble hie. 

MacCaL_vum, JOHN ARCHIBALD. The Great Partnership—God and Man. New 

Vork: Doran, 1926. 320 pages. $2.00. 

Starting with the thesis that “man is of divine origin,” the author effectively de- 
velops various aspects of the partnership between God and man, The essays are edi- 
fying in so far as it is possible to be edifying without raising the deeper questions con- 
cerning God which trouble many people today. 

O’NEILL, GEorGE. Scripture Readings for Times of Retreat. New York: 

Frederick Pustet Co., 1926. xili---227 pages. $1.50. 

This book is designed for a practica) purpose, namely, to provide for retreats a 
well-selected and appropriate selection of Scripture readings. These are designed for 
Roman Catholic retreatants and are therefore translated from the Vulgate and orig- 
inal texts. They include large portions from the books regarded as apocryphal by 
Protestants. No better example could be found of the wealth of material in these 
rejected sections and the loss that Protestants suffer in failing to use them, We com- 
mend this volume to a}) Christian readers. 


Scuarrrer, Henry. The Call to Prophetic Service (Introduction by CLELAND 

B. McAFEE). New York: Revell, 1926. 459 pages. $3.25. 

Claiming to give an exhaustive historical examination of “the call to prophetic 
service,” the author fails to appreciate the historian’s first duty, which is the analysis 
and evaluation of his sources. The aim, clearly indicated in the Preface, is to present 
to the rising generation the call to the ministry of the Christian church. The writer 
has many excellent things to say about prophetic service, but the valuable paragraphs 
in the book grow out of his own experience. 


Watson, EvELYN MaBet. Inner Radiance. (Paragraphs on Christian mysti- 
cism.) New York: Abingdon Press, 1926. 137 pages. $0.75. 

The author publishes many paragraphs, under general heads, which have grown 
out of her experience with the practice of the life of intimate fellowship with the 
Presence. The quality of the counsels may be indicated in this: “To come so in 
union with the Good Will that one knows and does right is far more practical than 
asking of the Good Will certain objective things we may not merit.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Brown, B. Warren. Social Groups. Chicago: Faithorn, 1926. 175 pages. 
An effort to develop one phase oi a working conception of social life by pre- 


senting the laws of human contacts in social grouping. The book contains very 
valuable suggestions of conduct as to the common elements in interrelatedness, the 
significance of homogeneity, the structure or mode of organization, the dynamic 
element purposiveness of grouping, the interplay of various elements in grouping and 
the interrelatedness of groups. The writer of the introduction, the late Professor Al- 
bion W. Small, says that no English writer “has hitherto devoted the amount of space 


as does this little volume solely to the fundamentals here explained. ” The book is 
based entirely on an understanding and appreciation of the significance of social 


grouping as a factor of human [ife. 


CooMARASWAMY, ANANDA K. Pour Comprendre Art Hindou, Paris: Bossard, 
1926. 176 pages. 
This work consists, in the main, of a translation of the author's Introduction to 


the “Catalogue of the Indian Collections” of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. It is 


intended to give a knowledge of the main epochs of Indian thought and religion and 


an acquaintance with the mythology. One chapter is devoted to iconography. The 
book furnishes also a chrono)ogica) table and a valuable brief bibliography. 


DreESSER, Horatio W. A History of Ancient and Medieval Philosophy. New 
York: Crowell, 1926. xii-+-338 pages. $2.50. 
A readable elementary descriptive textbook, giving the commonly known facts 


about the important philosophers prior to modern thought. 


Harte, Fr. Berarp. A Manual of Navaho Grammar. St. Michael’s, Arizona: 
1926. Xi+-324 pages. $6.00. 
Students of the Indian languages will welcome this new publication of the Fran- 
ciscan Fathers, It continues the work on Navaho begun in the Dictionary and Vo- 


cabulary of the Navaho language. 


Harnack, Apotr, and Lrerzmann, Hans. Karl Holl—Zwei Gedichtnisreden. 
Bonn: Marcus & Weber, 1926. 20 pages. M. 1. 


Addresses delivered at Professor Karl Holl’s funeral in appreciation of his work 
as a scholar, 


LOEWE, HERBERT, Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Hebrew Character Col- 
lected and Bequeathed to Trinity College Library by the Late William 
Aldis Wright. New York: Macmillan, 1926. xx-+-165 pages. 


For this excellent catalogue of a collection of rare and interesting Hebrew manu- 
scripts, students of rabbinical literature will be especially grateful. Mr. Loewe’s work 
has been done with scholarly care and in strict conformation to the traditional style 
of the great British universities in such matters. The Preface to the volume is inter- 
esting for the glimpse it gives of Dr. Wright’s generosity. It is seldom that one who 
loves rare books and manuscripts as he did is willing to share his treasures so freely. 
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Otto, M. C. Natural Laws and Human Hopes. New York: Holt, 1926: 97 
pages. $0.90. 

Taking the great fundamentals of idealism—the supreme worth of a good life, 
the freedom of the will, and the belief that human potentialities have a fair chance— 
Dr. Otto removes these from the realm of abstractions, and discusses their meaning in 
relation to the scientifically ascertained processes of nature. Thus viewed, natural 
laws are instruments to be intelligently used for the achievement of freely chosen 
ends, and a courageous and cheerful life-attitude is shown to be consistent with the 
conception of an orderly universe. 


Puetps, Epitu M. Selected Articles on Evolution. New York: Wilson, 1926. 
liii+-283 pages. $2.40. 

Another “handbook” in the useful series put out by this publisher. The present 
volume contains an excellent bibliography, and reprints typical articles or utterances 
on both sides of the question now so hotly discussed. It should be in every public 
library as the most convenient brief compendium of a subject on which people need 
information. 








